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Service to Amputees 


CyntuiA Rick NATHAN 


E HEAR a great deal today about the 

large number of men in the armed 
forces who have suffered the loss of a 
limb. It is true that, because of the nature 
of modern warfare, the flak, the booby 
traps, and the land mines, we have had 
many combat casualties who have required 
amputations. 

Today, in the United States alone, nine 
hospitals—seven army and two naval—have 
been designated as special centers for the 
treatment of amputees. At each of these 
hospitals are several hundred patients who 
have lost limbs, and the bed capacities are 
being increased. 

Social workers in the community are 
already having to deal with the fears, the 
concern, and also the misunderstandings 
shown by the relatives of these men. Too 
many of us are still accustomed to thinking 
in terms of an empty sleeve, crutches, seden- 
tary life, exclusion from all but spectator 
sports, restricted social life. This need no 
longer be true because of the advances of 
medical science, the excellent physical and 
surgical care provided in military hospitals 
by the medical staff, and the reconditioning 
program that prevents regression and pro- 
motes physical recovery and constructive 
attitudes. 

In amputation centers Red Cross is busy 
arranging for men who are adjusting to 
prosthetic appliances to go horseback riding, 
bicycling, swimming, fishing. They are help- 
ing the patients to learn to dance again with 





man-made legs. They are bringing profes- 
sional dancers to the hospitals who help the 
patients to jitterbug again. Does this sur- 
prise you? If it does, it is fortunate, for 
you will then be able to help the relatives 
of these men on a much more realistic basis. 
These relatives need help because it is their 
attitude and that of the whole community 
which plays a vital role in the process of 
helping these servicemen to make the maxi- 
mum adjustment of which they are capable. 
In the hospitals, we see the destructive 
things that relatives have done inadvertently. 
Fortunately we also see what attitudes have 
been constructive. 

Before discussing individual case situa- 
tions, it would be well to give as much of 
an overall orientation as is possible. Red 
Cross workers are now serving in evacua- 
tion hospitals 25 to 50 miles behind the 
lines where they see the patients as they are 
first brought in for medical attention. They 
are serving in transit hospitals, in station 
and general hospitals overseas, where the 
patients remain for varying lengths of time. 
They are serving on hospital ships which 
transport patients back to the Zone of the 
Interior (the U. S.) and they are on hos- 
pital trains which bring the patients from 
their debarkation hospital to the amputation 
center, where they will remain until they 
have been fitted with and have adjusted to 
prosthetic appliances. 

Though reactions vary, they are typical 
enough at every point to warrant serious 
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consideration. At the field and evacuation 
hospitals, the men are somewhat dazed, ex- 
cessively grateful for the little emergency 
services given them while they wait their 
turn for medical treatment. The cigarette, 
the hot drink in winter, the cool lemonade 
in summer, the word of encouragement, the 
smile, or just the fact that they can see an 
American woman, takes on great impor- 
tance. No matter how serious their injury, 
they are usually glad to be alive, amazed 
that they are. They ask questions about 
others, not about their own injuries. They 
ask whether their unit took the military ob- 
jective, whether their buddy whom they saw 
hit is still alive. They are usually confident 
that they will be given excellent care, be- 
cause they are amazed at the rapidity of 
their rescue, amazed that they are already 
at a hospital. The loss of a limb is not as 
yet their major focus of attention. Social 
work is all short-contact, all in the nature 
of supportive therapy. The presence of a 
social worker is a necessity. 

As the men move toward the rear, each 
step brings new problems. The men are torn 
between the knowledge that they must write 
home and the wish to conceal from their 
families what has happened to them. They 
know that a telegram has been sent to their 
next of kin reporting that they have been 
wounded.!. They know the fear, the sus- 
pense, the anxiety of their families. But 
they wonder whether this might be increased 
when their families learn the truth, for a 
wound need not mean the loss of a limb. 
The Red Cross social worker plays an im- 
portant part in helping them to arrive at the 
decision to write. Sometimes she is not 
successful, but more often she is, and she 
then notes the relief patients feel once they 
have actually written. 

From the Sixth General Hospital in the 
Mediterranean Theater a report of a Red 
Cross case worker states: 


Very often after a patient has been given the 
opportunity to express his own feeling about his 
injury or the piece of missing anatomy, he is able 
to write the folks at home who are anxiously 
awaiting news. It always seems such a load lifted 


1The War Department has now announced a 
new procedure, already in effect, for notifying 
relatives more exactly of the nature and extent 
of the injury. 


from the shoulders when that letter has been put 
in the mail. Letter writing plays an important 
part here, for it is really the soldier’s first chance 
since his injury to write, and it is here that he 
has already started to make his adjustment, 
whether he is to be returned to full duty, limited 
service, or to the Zone of the Interior. . . . For 
example, one worker wrote 88 letters in a month 
for bed patients. The tenseness of the patient who 
has recently been wounded gradually lessens, but 
his keen attention to the news of the war and 
what is happening to his outfit remains. 


Sometimes, too, the patient who has been 
injured and who is evacuated to a hospital 
away from the front overseas, suddenly of- 
fered the comforts of comparative safety, 
clean linens, and regular diet, may attempt 
to throw off all responsibility and regress 
slightly. The social worker’s function 
then becomes one of giving security, atten- 
tion, support, but also of guiding him to 
make such decisions as remain his own 
responsibility. 

From another overseas hospital we have 
this report: 


We count the time best spent that is spent with 
the patient on the ward, answering in some way 
all requests that he makes, either by referral or 
by direct service and doing it promptly. This 
worker believes that one of the most valuable 
services we can render is writing letters at the 
dictation of the patient when he is not able to do 
this for himself. . . . But if the soldier wishes to 
have a letter written, it is often well to talk it 
over with him before beginning the letter. Some- 
times he needs no help from us except the 
mechanics of getting the letter off, but in the 
majority of cases he asks for and needs our help. 
Sometimes he would like to put the whole burden 
on us. “ Write to my family,” he may say, “ Just 
tell them I’m all right and not to worry. You do 
the wording.” This is to be avoided not only 
because the family will worry if they receive a 
letter that does not sound as though he wrote it 
and has only his name in his own handwriting, 
but also because he is avoiding a task that is his. 

We have found it advisable to talk certain points 
out before beginning the letter, and so we ask, 
“How will you explain the fact that you are not 
writing this letter yourself? Do your relatives 
worry a great deal? Have you written or had a 
letter written for you since you were hospitalized? 
How much are you going to tell your family about 
your injury? If because of censorship regulations 
you cannot tell them the exact extent of your 
injury, you can reassure them by telling them 
what is not wrong with you.” 
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Some boys seem to want the person to whom 
they are writing to worry about them, but this is 
not a typical reaction and usually it changes as 
they grow better. We have had boys who were 
about to undergo an amputation call for us and 
ask us to write home saying that the amputation 
was to be performed the next day. Often we have 
written the letter, kept it for them to reread, and 
listened to ail they wanted to say because they so 
obviously needed to share the ordeal with someone 
else—to shift the weight of the burden temporarily. 
Then when they have gotten it off their chests, 
either to us or on paper, we have been able to 
talk over what the reactions of the person who 
receives the letter may be while awaiting the 
second letter telling how the operation turned out. 
In practically all cases, the patient then revises his 
letter. 

The soldier who has lost a limb or his eyesight 
knows that eventually his family must know. He 
wonders what their reactions will be and whether 
this knowledge will change his relationship to them. 
The patient wants to talk out with us whether he 
should write the news while still overseas or when 
he returns to the States. Until the decision is 
made, worry may be intense enough to hinder 
recovery. This is where case work skills come 
forward again as well as the worker’s fund of 
knowledge of how other men have met the same 
situation, and what facilities will be available to 
help the soldier fit into life as normally as possible. 


One of the important functions of the 
case worker is to give the patient the assur- 
ance that prosthetic appliances will be sup- 
plied for him and that with perseverance he 
will be able to master their use; that his loss 
of limb will probably not be apparent to the 
casual observer and he will not be an object 
of attention in public places. The men are 
quick to absorb this, although they need con- 
tinuous reassurance, often from more than 
one person, that this will be so. Then their 
spirits remain good. They become desensi- 
tized to their loss of limb and view it as 
something quite casual. They do not avoid 
mention of their loss but often call attention 
to it. They often call a man who has lost 
a part of his hand, “ Fingers,” while other 
amputees are called “ Stumpy.” 

When a Red Cross worker asked the men 
in an orthopedic ward in a station hospital 
in Great Britain whether they wanted the 
volunteers to do any sewing for them, one 
Suggested that his pajama leg be made 
shorter to conform with his recent amputa- 
tion, and laughed at his own joke. The 
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worker laughed too as she advised that only 
a rough basting job, if any, be done, so that 
the pajamas would still be wearable when 
he got his new leg. 

At another overseas hospital, where the 
Red Cross worker was distributing the soft 
bedroom slippers the men like so well, two 
patients approached her with, “ Here’s a 
whole pair back. Jim doesn’t need a left 
any more, and I don’t need a right.” They 
were quite matter of fact about it, like the 
man who had had his teeth blown out and 
laughed at the toothbrush in his new ditty 
bag. 

The men who have lost limbs are not 
basically changed. They still love the same 
woman, they still have the same tastes in 
music, in entertainment, in food. But they 
want to convince others they are still the 
same. They want to be sure that the same 
woman still loves them, that their families 
will feel they are still the same—and they 
know that they first have to assure them- 
selves that they are “as good as before.” 

Sometimes it is competitive sport they 
turn to, but it is usually some form of 
familiar competition. One of the Red Cross 
workers, accompanying the patients who had 
been prisoners of war in Germany on their 
return trip abroad the exchange ship Grips- 
holm, had an opportunity to observe this in 
the large group of amputees who were on 
board. She observed, too, that although 
these men had been overseas many months 
longer since their injuries than were other 
patients returned to the States, a smaller 
proportion had written to their relatives of 
their amputations. Perhaps this was because 
there was no social worker in the prisoner- 
of-war camps. 

One of the men aboard the Gripsholm 
chose the ping-pong tournament to prove to 
himself that he was in fact as good as before. 
Winning the tournament was tied up in his 
mind with his own worth to himself and 
others. 

He was the oldest of three children and, 
though he was now only 21, he had been in 
the army for eighteen months, most of which 
had been spent in a German prison camp. 
He had been used to shouldering responsi- 
bility. His father had been invalided with 
a back injury when the son was quite young 
and the latter had assumed charge of their 
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midwestern farm. He loved farming and 
derived great satisfaction from telling the 
Red Cross social worker about farm life and 
farm problems. His uncle had promised 
him a piece of land as a wedding present 
but he had decided that he must first prove 
to everyone that he could still farm, though 
he himself was intellectually convinced that 
he could. The worker, however, was not 
quite certain how deep his convictions were. 

He was deeply in love with a girl who 
had been willing to marry him before he 
entered service, but together they had de- 
cided that it would be wisest to wait until 
he had returned. Shortly before he left the 
prisoner-of-war camp, he had written her 
and his family that he had lost his left arm. 
He knew that the letter had undoubtedly 
arrived by the time he boarded the ship and 
he became preoccupied with what their 
reaction might be. 

He needed to prove himself worthy in a 
way that would be obvious to others, worthy 
of his fiancée’s love, of his uncle’s offered 
gift, of his mother’s affection, capable as a 
person—perhaps even more worthy than he 
had been before. 

As the ping-pong tournament progressed, 
it became apparent to everyone on the ship 
that his heart was set on winning it. With 
skill, he made one hand do for two in serving 
and catching the ball; he fought hard, and 
won, up to the final match when he came up 
against a tall expert whose only physical ail- 
ment was a serious ulcer condition. When 
the final match was scheduled, he ran for 
the social worker, begging that she watch 
the match, so that, if he did’ win, she could 
tell his family that he had. She assured him 
that he had done wonderfully even to reach 
the finals and watched as he lost the first 
game of the series of three. Then, hot and 
perspiring, he peeled his clothes to the waist 
as his opponent had and, with his little 
stump dangling, fought hard and won the 
next two matches. He was now the champ 
in spite of having only one arm. He took 
his prize of a whole carton of chocolate bars 
and would not even eat one himself though 
they are prized possessions aboard ship. No, 
he would save his treasure to give his family 
as proof that he was still a capable person— 
a champ, a giver of gifts, not a recipient. 
From that moment on, he felt that the farm, 





the fiancée, would all be his; felt, too, that 
he could master the use of an artificial arm, 

The other amputees aboard ship shared 
his success. It was as though they too had 
beaten the men with two arms and two legs, 
the men the world expected to be cham- 
pions; and in their own minds this meant 
that they too could win a successful life for 
themselves. 
~ When the ship finally reached Liverpool, 
our victor received a cable from his family 
which said simply and beautifully, “All our 
prayers answered. Delighted you are re- 
turning home. Love from all.” That is what 
all the amputees and all the others want to 
hear—‘ Delighted you are coming home” 
—for that is the most important factor in 
their lives. They want to be accepted 
unconditionally. 

On hospital ships, as on the Gripsholm, 
the men say that they know they can get 
wonderful arms and legs, but those who 
have been married only a short time and 
those who are still unmarried are disturbed. 
“Do you think anyone would want to marry 
me?” they ask the social worker continu- 
ously, for she is to them not only a case 
worker but also the representative of femi- 
nine opinion in their masculine world. The 
story of other patients with similar or even 
worse injuries who have married is most 
hopeful knowledge to these men, and they 
are helped by the complete acceptance they 
are given as individuals by the case worker. 

On the U.S.A.H.S. (United States Army 
Hospital Ship) Shamrock, which recently 
returned to this country, there was one ward 
with approximately forty amputees. The 
men were always cheerful and jovial. Here, 
again, there was no attempt to avoid men- 
tion of their injuries. The men had formed 
a club, electing as president the one patient 
who had suffered a double amputation, one 
arm and one leg. They had made some- 
thing positive out of their loss and derived 
status not only from the degree of loss suf- 
fered but from their ability to overcome their 
handicaps. Among others who had lost a 
limb they were at ease, as though this were 
quite a normal occurrence, and so they were 
free to direct their energies toward master- 
ing necessary skills. 

The men who had lost right arms prac- 
ticed writing with their left hands by the 
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hour, counting precious each moment that 
was elapsing as it brought them nearer 
home, where they would be able to prove 
to others that they could write in a good 
round hand, even with the right hand gone. 
From the social worker they wanted what 
they also want from their families, praise 
for their perseverance, praise for their 
accomplishments, faith in them, acceptance. 

They wanted her to be able to joke back 
with them unemotionally, not to avoid the 
loss that was a part of them. They called 
out when she entered the ward, “ Got any 
legs size 13, today?” “No, but you'll get 
an expert fitting when you hit the amputa- 
tion center in the States,” she would reply, 
always holding future adjustment before 
them. One day, as she was walking into 
their hospital ship ward, she slipped, and 
one man called out, “ Watch out or you'll 
be a member of our club.” They decided to 
make her an honorary member then and 
there, which she accepted as the great tribute 
it was. 

What was the service that had endeared 
her to the men—case work, group work, 
undefined social service? She cannot define 
it, but she knows she was needed the way 
any social worker is needed who can be 
accepted and accepting, who can help clients 
to direct their energies toward maximum 
achievement, who can listen to the fears and 
problems of those who are under tension, 
who can give realistic hope. 

Amputees need repeated reassurance that 
they are accepted for themselves. This be- 
comes apparent as each new situation 
approaches which carries the threat of a new 
adjustment. Thus, on hospital ships, rest- 
lessness and anxieties begin to become 
apparent among amputees when the ship is 
a day or two out of port. Then what has 
been said before needs to be said again and 
with sincere conviction. 

The ship docks. The relatives of the men 
have not been notified of its arrival before- 
hand. The men leave for a debarkation hos- 
pital where they remain only a short period 
of time. They are glad their relatives have 
not yet seen them. They prefer to wait, as 
one man put it, “ Until I can walk up the 
steps again into my own apartment,” or, as 
another said, “ Until every passer-by won’t 
know and stare.” 
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At amputation centers in this country the 
men remain for varying lengths of time. 
One patient with a single arm amputation 
was discharged in one month, having ad- 
justed to his prosthesis in that unusually 
short length of time. A few other patients 
have already had celebrations marking their 
first anniversary in the amputation center. 
They too are unusual and have required 
several operations on more than one amputa- 
tion. Let us say at this point that the 
repeated rumors that there have been so- 
called basket cases, men with all four limbs 
gone, are definitely false.2 According to 
Major General Kirk, Surgeon General of 
the U. S. Army, it is medically impossible 
for life to continue under such circumstances. 

Social workers find that only a handful 
out of hundreds have not yet notified their 
families of the exact nature of their dis- 
abilities, and these few are helped to write 
to their relatives. 

The men have three primary dislikes 
among their relatives and other persons 
in the community—the oversympathetic, 
the curious, and the Pollyanna. The gush- 
ing people who call them “ poor boys,” weep 
over them, and tell them their lives are 
ruined, should remember the advice that “ an 
ounce of encouragement is worth more than 
a pound of sympathy.” ® 


One young soldier waiting for a bus 
looked into the tragic face of the woman 
next to him as she said, “ Oh my goodness, 
poor boy, you’ve lost an arm!” “ Indeed?” 
he answered her, looking down at the side- 
walk in all directions, “ I don’t seem to be 
able to see where I dropped it.” 

The curious who ask where the men lost 
their limbs and how they lost them might 
well receive answers such as these, which 
were actually given. One patient said he 
always responded, “I gave my leg to the 
Red Cross.” Asked why, by the Red Cross 


2 Editor’s Note: Rumors of this sort have been 
so persistent that the author has especially re- 
quested that any reader who has heard of a man’s 
having four amputations write directly to her, giv- 
ing enough information to identify the individual. 

3“ Some Aspects of the Problem of Amputation 
Stumps in Relation to Limb Fitting,” by R. Lang- 
dale Kelham, from Rehabilitation of the War In- 
jured, a symposium edited by William Brown 
Doherty, M.D., and Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D., 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1943, p. 354. 
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worker to whom he told this, he said simply 
that he liked the Red Cross. Another said 
he left his leg in the closet. A third thought 
it was quite clever to say, “ Left mine on 
the Anzio beachhead and now it’s singing 
‘I Ain't Got No Body’,” and loved to note 
the startled reaction of his unwelcome 
questioner. 

To the Pollyanna who says “ Losing a 
limb is nothing,” the men respond, “ That's 
what you think!” For the loss of a limb 
is a handicap and, while they themselves feel 
that as individuals they are just as worthy 
as before, they want recognition that it is 
more difficult for them to function. 

At the hospital their morale seems amaz- 
ing to the casual observer. On the whole, 
they are smiling, joking, and happy, with 
a well-defined objective which they gradu- 
ally approach—learning to master the use of 
prosthetic appliances. But they have mo- 
ments of discouragement and often despair 
during the long periods in which they wait 
for their stumps to heal sufficiently so that 
they can have prosthetic appliances fitted, 
and again while they are learning to use 
them, as anyone does who is learning to 
master a difficult skill and hits plateaus 
which it seems he will never overcome. 
When the men are disturbed, anxious about 
the fact that they need another operation, 
as they often may, they take their fears to 
the social worker. It is commonly accepted 
as unwritten law that the men will not reveal 
their anxieties to each other. One social 
worker found they accepted most readily the 
analogy—rough as it is—that the need for 
repeated and spaced operative treatment to 
the stump is like the process of refinishing 
a piece of furniture. 

There is a well-marked group feeling in 
all amputee wards. The men are invaluable 
in helping each other to be realistic about 
their handicaps and they goad each other on, 
often with insults, until they are adept with 
their prostheses. One patient who had had 
his artificial legs long enough, in the opinion 
of the other men, to be walking without 
crutches, was told that, if he didn’t drop 
his crutches that instant and try to walk, 
they would beat him up. One patient men- 
aced him with a cane. He learned to walk 
without the aid of crutches. He accepted 
their hostility because he knew they loved 
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him. Another patient took his first three 
steps on artificial limbs, called loudly for 
his wheel chair a few paces away. The men 
in the ward were defiant. “ That wheel chair 
doesn’t move. You've got to reach it.” He 
reached it, glad that he had. 

Returning from furlough, the men express 
varying reactions. Some have found home 
all they dreamed of. Others are disap- 
pointed, disillusioned, irate. One man said 
flatly he would never, never, go home again, 
His mother thought he was staying out too 
late at night, gadding about too much. He 
resented what seemed to him overprotection, 
One evening, emerging from his bath, he 
found that his mother had committed the 
unpardonable; she had taken advantage of 
his disability to keep him home. Unbeliev- 
ably cruel though it seems, she had, in fact, 
hidden his legs. It will take a long time for 
him to forgive her. 

Can we predict how much a man will be 
able to do and how long it will take him? 
Much depends on the individual’s drive, 
much on physical factors. Muscular control 
and development are important, weight is a 
factor, as is age. The height of the amputa- 
tion also plays an important part, but the 
desire to overcome the handicap is perhaps 
the most important factor. One patient with 
both arms off explained that he uses his 
back and shoulder muscles to manipulate 
new arms and the split claw, often called 
“hook” by the patients. At first it had 
taken an hour to shave himself, now it takes 
twenty minutes. He demonstrated proudly 
for the social worker the latest skill he had 
mastered, as he opened a new pack of 
cigarettes, took one out, and struck a match, 
all more rapidly than the average person can. 
As he left he said he’d soon be able to deal 
with shoelaces and little buttons which were 
next on his list. The “ hook ” isn’t as pretty 
as the gloved hand he has for dress wear 
but it is functionally the best appliance. 
Relatives and those who come in contact 
with men who have lost hands and arms 
must remember this before they permit 
themselves to show horrified reactions. For 
a man who can brush his teeth, shave, eat 
with knife and fork, play ping-pong, drive 
a car, and attend to all his personal needs 
is independent, while the esthetic hand is 
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simply a hand to protect the feelings of 
others and no more can be said for it. 

Relatives, and especially those who ask 
why a man is not immediately discharged 
and allowed to receive private care in a com- 
munity hospital, would do well to ponder 
over Dr. Kelham’s statement that, “‘ The 
psychological approach to the recent am- 
putee by those in contact with him has a 
most important bearing upon his ultimate 
success as a limb wearer. This applies even 
more forcibly, however, to arm amputees 
than to leg cases. The mental shock and 
resultant despondency to which all who lose 
limbs are liable requires counteracting by all 
those in attendance upon him. This can be 
achieved by encouragement and the instilling 
of hope and the conviction in the patient’s 
mind that ‘all is not lost.’ The sight of 
others, similarly disabled, making successful 
use of their artificial limbs is of the greatest 
ee. s 

“Hence the desirability of concentrating, 
as much as possible, the handling of amputa- 
tions in special hospitals rather than distribut- 
ing them amongst many. This is of benefit, 
not only to the patient but to the staffs, 
enabling the latter to study and come to 
understand better the mental outlook and 
problems of the amputee.” * 

Dr. W. R. D. Mitchell, Orthopedic Sur- 
geon, British Emergency Medical Care, says, 
“Segregation of the limbless patients offers 
many advantages. In special hospitals deal- 
ing with large numbers of amputations, the 
mental outlook of the patient is superior 
to that encountered in the general hos- 
pitals. The spirit of emulation is readily 
inspired, and routine after-care, in the ward 
and physiotherapy department, is easily 
established.” 5 

It should be remembered too that the 
amputee continues to question whether the 
reactions of others are because of his ampu- 
tation. He does not like to feel this may be 


‘ Ibid., p. 354. 
“The After-Care of Amputation,” also from 
Rehabilitation of the War Injured, p. 367. 
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true. One man came to the social worker 
saying, “I just ran into an old pal when I 
was on pass in town and he asked me to have 
dinner with him. Do you think it is because 
he is sorry for me because I lost a leg?” 
And another said, ““ My wife wants a divorce 
because she says she can’t bear to watch me 
use my hooks. It’s not that really, is it? 
Don’t you think it’s just because we never 
got on so well before I got in the army?” 

At the amputation center the men are 
finally convinced that their ability to “ get 
a girl” rests with themselves, for they see 
what anyone can see—one patient walking 
on crutches in the recreation hall while his 
girl holds his hand even as it grips the 
crutch; the wife who bends over the wheel 
chair patient she is pushing and says that 
it’s good to be together again and to laugh 
again. 

At last the men are ready to face the out- 
side world again permanently. Some look 
for civil service positions, counting security 
the most important factor. Others plan to 
have businesses of their own. One patient 
soon to be discharged says he will go to 
college during the day, hopes to run a night- 
club in his off hours. The other patients are 
still telling him he can’t do it, urging him 
just go to college and live on the allowance 
he will get through the G.I. Bill of Rights 
and what his veteran’s pension check will 
bring him, and then go into a profession. 
He’s going to have a talk soon with the 
U.S.E.S. man at the hospital. 

The Red Cross social worker who has 
followed the men at the amputation center 
since their admission talks seriously with 
them about the problems that still remain 
unsolved. She helps them to execute their 
claim for government pension, talks over 
again their decision regarding their chosen 
vocation, helps them to understand all the 
government benefits to which they are 
entitled, listens to plans for marriage or for 
children ; says good-by, at last, letting them 
know that there is a Red Cross worker in 
the chapter back home to whom they can 
always turn. 
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Case Reading in Public Assistance Supervision 
Friepa W. Riccs 


UR SUPERVISORS’ group ' planned 

an in-service training program around 
supervisory problems and, after deciding on 
our topics, we meted them out so that each 
supervisor was responsible for working up 
and presenting one part. Our theme was 
Eva Abramson’s paper on administrative 
techniques and devices,’ since we were con- 
vinced she had thought out many essentially 
helpful and necessary ways of guiding the 
supervisor to a mastery of her job. We 
knew that, although her teachings were born 
of honest practical experience, we had not 
been translating them back into our own 
jobs. Our goal, then, was to try to do this 
in our public agency setting, and this paper 
covers some of our findings both direct and 
indirect, expected and unexpected. 


Planning the Reading 

We began by trying out planned case 
reading which Miss Abramson says “is 
an important area of supervisory activity, 
now generally limited, however, to new 
cases, those involving complaint or sub- 
mitted by workers for guidance, and those 
read for periodic evaluation.” First, we had 
to clear the way mentally and physically for 
time to read records. Administrative duties 
and countless other distractions had tended 
to throw out of balance the supervisor’s 
handling of her job as a whole, so that for 
varying reasons none of us had allocated a 
regular time for case reading. If we were 
primarily concerned with the administrative 
angle of the work, we were prone to spend 
more time on it and less on case work super- 
vision. If our major interest was in teach- 
ing, we tended to emphasize this responsi- 
bility and to fall behind in knowledge of the 
operational part of our agency. Or if we 
enjoyed the wider aspects of our job as 


1 This group included: Mrs. Louisa Bannihr, 
Mrs. Grace Cook, Mrs. Frances Dedrick, Mrs. 
Avalon Schmidt, Mrs. Laurine Smith, Marion 
Wentworth, Mrs. Jean Whitman. 

2 All quotations from Miss Abramson are taken 
from her unpublished 1940 New York State Con- 
ference paper: “Supervision in a Case Work 
Agency: Administrative Techniques and Devices.” 





related to the community, we became in- 
volved in so much outside professional 
activity that our program was overbalanced 
in that direction. Prolonged, intensive case 
reading had seemed too inactive, too tiring, to 
appeal to some of us, but once we under- 
stood its importance as a supervisor’s imple- 
ment, even her chief support, we looked 
upon it with renewed interest. We sched- 
uled a minimum of hours weekly for case 
reading which we tried to keep as inviolable 
as our conference time, in contrast to our 
former method of reading cases when we 
could think of nothing better to do or were 
in a great rush to meet payroll deadlines. 

Some of us who had been long in the 
harness and recognized every case name felt 
we “knew” our case loads, and we had to 
convince ourselves that we had lost sight of 
many elements, not only in the family’s 
development but also in the worker’s job, 
which could be found only when reviewed 
in continuity. We needed to think of the case 
record as more than the story with which 
we were already familiar and to learn to use 
it as a “ working document” that helps us 
to understand the worker’s performance as 
to attitudes, resourcefulness, and adequacy 
of treatment; to learn the trends in the 
progress of the case and of the client's 
reactions ; and to observe the functioning of 
the agency’s policies to determine how con- 
structively these policies are being carried 
out. 

We devised a supervisory card (5 by 8) 
to make our reading of more lasting value 
and of more benefit to our conferences. It 
provided us with an accurate file of each 
worker’s case load, showing the family setup. 
There was space on one side for a concise 
notation of eligibility factors and, on the 
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reverse side, for notes and columns in which 
the supervisor could jot down the dates 
when the record was read and the case was 
discussed with the worker. 

Having planned the practical details 
quired and got ourselves psychologically 
to do a job on case reading, we went 0 
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to consider how we should go about select- 
ing our cases. Miss Abramson had said in 
part: “ In order that case reading may yield 
perspective, the supervisor should read 
records in blocks, i.e., a group of cases of 
an individual worker, or a number of cases 
presenting a common problem for the group. 
By such definitely directed case reading, the 
supervisor assumes command of a situation 
in which she too often plays a passive role, 
reading primarily such records as come to 
her in mechanical routine. The supervisor 
thus can obtain perspective on a situation or 
problem, on individual worker performance, 
or the workings in practice of agency policy, 
and can discern trends, marked habits, or 
attitudes not observable when viewing iso- 
lated situations. An analysis of an accu- 
mulation of individual situations tends to 
check impressions, simplifies recognition of 
emerging or existing problems, and as a 
result strengthens the supervisor’s knowl- 
edge of the area for which she has assumed 
responsibility.” 

We thought our reading would be more 
pertinent and more meaningful if we asked 
our workers to help choose types of prob- 
lems for reading. As a result, they too 
became interested and contributed to the 
analysis, interpretation, and resultant plan- 
ning. Through this essential participation, 
the whole staff benefited from the study and 
it naturally allayed any fears or misunder- 
standings that might arise when large num- 
bers of records are read without the worker’s 
knowing of or sharing in the purpose. 

Types of client problems we chose for 
reading en bloc were (1) the 16- and 17- 
year-olds in our A.D.C. families, (2) O.A.A. 
cases where we had spent unproductive time 
interviewing or writing relatives in an effort 
to determine their ability to contribute, and 
(3) the Home Relief cases in one district 
where their number was out of proportion 
to the Home Relief cases in comparable dis- 
trict offices. In all these studies the workers 
reviewed their cases at the same time the 
supervisor was reading them, so they were 
ready to discuss their cases and to heighten 
their activity along these lines. Discussion 
of a couple of cases in each worker’s case 
load served to stimulate and broaden their 
ideas, and they carried these over to some 
extent to all comparable cases. 
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A.D.C. Adolescents 


In the study of the 16- and 17-year-olds, 
we were interested in knowing: (a) Were 
they in school? If so, what grade? How 
were they getting along? What courses 
were they taking? Had the parents and 
children been interviewed on whether they 
understood possible vocational training and 
did they consider the child’s school progress 
normal and satisfactory? Did they wish us 
to interview the school to secure more in- 
formation? (b) If not in school, were they 
employed? If not, what effort was being 
made to help place them through the school’s 
vocational guidance director, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, junior placement worker, and 
so on? (c) If not in school and not work- 
ing, how was the family meeting the financial 
problem of caring for them? 

We found, first, a need for closer contact 
with the school on some of the children. 
For example, during this period we found 
a 17%4-year-old boy still in an ungraded 
class; the school told us he was not getting 
anything out of school and thought he would 
be better off in some simple outside job, but 
no one had referred him to the placement 
worker. The parents had been satisfied as 
long as the boy was causing no trouble and 
they were not aware of the present good 
employment possibilities for boys of that age. 
Through referral and follow-up the boy 
secured a very satisfactory job. In another 
instance we found a 17-year-old physically 
handicapped boy taking an academic course 
in which he was failing. Because he was 
particularly interested in beauty culture, we 
arranged appointments with a private voca- 
tional guidance staff and, after getting their 
reports, encouraged the boy to get part-time 
work and put himself through a beauty cul- 
ture school. Second, a few children turned up 
who had left school and were unemployed. 
Although the number in this group would 
be negligible now, at the time of our study 
there still were families who, after years of 
dependence on relief, were unused to the idea 
that it need not always be so, that there 
really were work opportunities for even a 
16-year-old if he knew where to look. These 
were children who had not done well at 
school and who had been recommended for 
withdrawal. Perhaps because of their con- 
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tinuous failures at school, they did not ex- 
pect nor did their parents expect that they 
would suddenly become economically as well 
as psychologically “ grown up.” We inter- 
viewed these children and made appoint- 
ments for them with placement workers or 
directly with employers. In each instance 
the child got work. One girl, who felt there 
was nothing for her because she hated the 
idea of housework, had not taken training 
for clerical work and was under age to get 
a job at a factory. She was amazed and 
pleased to find that she could qualify as a 
restaurant waitress. Third, in reviewing the 
problem of how these families managed after 
a child’s share was removed from the A.D.C. 
grant and before he was employed, we 
gained a better understanding of the house- 
hold pattern. For instance, we found an 
uncle had become an important part of a 
family through contributions of surplus store 
stock, in addition to having taken over a 
goodly amount of fatherly interest and 
supervision. In another instance, a family 
had been managing through having the 
mother and older daughter do all the sewing. 
We encouraged this by helping them arrange 
for the repair of an out-of-order sewing 
machine. 


O.A.A. Relatives 


In the second block, the study of O.A.A. 
relatives, we tried to distinguish between 
those families where parent-child relation- 
ships had long been embittered with a result- 
ant lack of, or soured sense of, filial responsi- 
bility and those families where relationships 
with their parents were good, the children’s 
negative response toward support or con- 
tribution seeming to be due to a misunder- 
standing of the legal definition and adminis- 
trative interpretation of O.A.A. (In New 
York State it is granted only when legally 
responsible relatives are unable and unwill- 
ing to support.) Approached from this spe- 
cific angle and with a large group of cases 
by which to determine the norm, we could 
discern more clearly the gradations in rela- 
tionship. After extracting from the records 
pertinent information around this subject, 
we added to it further observation and 
analysis through the worker’s awakened in- 
terest in tapping this subject in later inter- 
views. We felt able, to a certain extent, to 


decide in which cases continued contacts 
with relatives appeared fruitless and a loss 
of time and energy. Also, we felt surer of 
our position in the other cases and tried to 
think out better ways of interpreting the 
O.A.A. function. Obviously, too, we had 
more time left to work with those relatives 
whose background of affection and healthy 
relationship for their parents made social 
and financial responsibility, when possible 
and when needed, more acceptable. 


Home Relief Cases 


In the third group, the block of Home 
Relief cases, we found that the case load 
was made up of deserted or separated 
women with domestic employment histories, 
and a scattering of unskilled and physically 
handicapped people. With the U.S.ES. 
specializing in placement only in defense 
industries, we realized we needed to develop 
a closer tie with the private domestic place- 
ment agencies in the community in the in- 
terest of these clients. Mothers with small 
children who had domestic work histories 
and who were looking for work represented 
an appreciable percentage of the families and 
presented a need for us to be aware of 
the developments in the community for day 
care for these children. Our attention was 
directed to the physically handicapped per- 
sons and the desirability of a retraining pro- 
gram through the Bureau for the Physically 
Handicapped for those able to benefit by it. 
A few unattached persons with diabetes were 
referred to the hospital clinic for a recom- 
mendation about placement at the County 
Infirmary. We noted a movement toward 
employment in some cases we had been in- 
clined to label as chronically ill, and the 
study pointed up the necessity for current 
physical examinations and a redirection of 
our thinking in relation to this group. 


Worker Evaluations 


As a by-product we found block reading 
helpful in evaluation, for it was a natural 
time to gain perspective on the case worker's 
performance and to share this with her at 
the time. Reading a large group of one 
worker’s cases at a time helped us to answer 
many evaluation questions, such as whether 
a certain attitude or method was typical or 
exceptional. Was she stereotyped or did 
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she adapt to her case? Was she putting 
most of her time on a few interesting cases 
to the neglect of the others? Did she trans- 
fer what she has learned from one case to 
another? In every case were the clients 
difficult or defensive? 

Our findings are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples: 


Worker A. From conferences and occasional 
reading it had appeared this worker was self- 
directing, responsibly handling her problems, de- 
veloping on her job. When her cases were read 
en masse, it was found that in every case some 
routine detail had been missed, such as checking 
a possible veteran’s pension, covering a legally 
responsible relative, and so on. In addition it 
emerged that she was always in the middle of 
a situation but never on top of it or ahead of it. 
Repeatedly there were situations such as anony- 
mous reports, husbands threatening to desert, jobs 
turned down, or children in trouble at school, and 
the worker would become diffusely active. But 
then the excitement would die down, the worker’s 
interest with it, and nothing moved on the case 
till the next incident. The block reading clearly 
showed that she was not doing much intelligent 
analysis or long-time planning and seldom carried 
through to a conclusion; consequently supervision 
had to be adapted to those needs. 

Worker B. Block reading showed that she had 
pet theories and personal interests which turned up 
in practically every case regardless of their perti- 
nence. For example, she recommended vocational 
training for every child, even when she did not 
know the school’s ideas or the child’s level of 
ability or interests. The mass reading revealed a 
very detailed interest in the behavior of every small 
child. Her dictation was full of insignificant 
minutiae—what a child was playing with, what 
he said he got for Christmas, and so on, with no 
relation to the need for study of that particular 
child, and little understanding of what behavior 
or types of incident arid observation are really 
meaningful, and of the use that can be made of 
such accumulated information. When it was real- 
ized she was expressing a personal extreme in- 
terest in babies and small children, the supervisor 
prepared to redirect this interest into more con- 
structive channels; how to differentiate between 
behavior and attitudes that are typical and those 
that are atypical, what cases to make a special 
study of, and how to make our understanding useful 
to the parent so he can put it to productive use. 

Worker C. An interesting correction of impres- 
sion came out after reading a group of this 
worker’s cases. Her conferences, though meaty, 
had been colorless, and her concentration on a 
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very few cases in conference had given the super- 
visor the feeling that she was not covering ground 
and was not “ getting results.” However, her case 
records brought out sharply that her work was 
not only solid but productive; that the cases had 
shown much movement which she, correctly, had 
not considered important enough to bring up in 
supervisory conference since she did not need help 
on them. The careful thinking she had done on 
perhaps one case that had come to the notice of 
the supervisor showed itself in adapted ways in 
many other cases where it had been unremarked. 
Worker D. Her records were digests of how 
she had explained that the client should do this 
and do that and all her reasons for doing so. In 
one or two cases it sounded purposeful, but when 
the supervisor found that the worker repeated 
herself case after case and did nothing with this 
mass of discourse, made no clean-cut plans or 
issues, with the cases continuing to muddle along 
year after year, it was clear that she needed help 
in re-assaying the results of her technique, and 
reinforcement in seeing an issue through so that 
she would not take recourse in inconsequential talk 
and haranguing. The same block of cases showed 
that the worker tended to lose perspective on the 
direction her cases were taking. The supervisor 
became more aware of the worker's complete in- 
volvement in present problems; for example, in 
how much clothing money the agency could give, 
with little insight into why the family originally 
applied, whether that situation had been alleviated, 
and, if not, whether and how it could be done. 


In addition to the suggestion of using 
block reading, Miss Abramson had recom- 
mended the use of specific situations. To 
quote [abridged]: “ The supervisor faces a 
problem which demands for its solution a 
pattern by which to establish an orderly rela- 
tionship of the part to the whole. Such 
a solution requires that the supervisor 
approach each individual situation with a 
determination to learn from it all that it may 
reveal of total functioning. It is not enough 
to dispose of the specific situation properly. 
The supervisor must learn to seek in each 
single case coming before her implications 
of problems, existing or emerging, in the 
work of the individual, in the work of the 
group, in order that such knowledge may be 
applied in individual and group training and 
in supervision of the total load.” 

We have tried using the specific situation 
to broaden our understanding in such in- 
stances as these: A worker repeatedly drops 
into a supervisor’s office to ask a question 
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or to relate some incident. Over and beyond 
the significance of each particular little con- 
ference, what is the significance of that 
whole behavior pattern? Does it mean the 
supervisor has not “ professionalized ” her 
own schedule, or that the worker is not a 
good planner, or does it suggest she likes 
to put the supervisor-worker relationship on 
an informal unprofessional basis, or is it just 
a temporary series of really emergent situa- 
tions plus a healthy relationship that enables 
the worker to use or share with the super- 
visor in that way? 

In another case, a client comes to the office 
angry because he has made a fruitless trip 
to New York City for a birth certificate. 
How the worker handles the immediate 
problem of the irate client is important, but 
it is also important to determine whether 
the worker used poor judgment in recom- 
mending that the client go to New York 
City in the first place, and whether she had 
insufficient knowledge of the agency’s poli- 
cies and procedures to find out first whether 
more easily secured proof was available; or 
whether it meant she inflexibly follows rules 
and does not accept responsibility for indi- 
vidualizing a particular situation. 


As a Teaching Tool 


We have tried using a specific instance 
also as a teaching tool. The discussion 
around a certain working mother situation, 
for example, has been enhanced by bringing 
out the similarities or dissimilarities to other 
working mother situations, and has made it 
possible to generalize from the specific in- 
stance. This method gives perspective as it 
demonstrates that there are general trends 
and it also spots a deviation from the norm. 
Especially, it furthers the worker’s aware- 
ness of case work skill: that it is something 
that can in part be seen and taught. In this 
way the worker learns to use the experience 
of others and of himself, integrating it into 
a clearer understanding of how to meet 
classifiable situations rather than depending 
on spontaneous, thoughtless behavior. We 
found that one mark of relaxed but pur- 
poseful supervision lies in being able to 
make use of a specific instance as it ties into 
the worker’s own experience and readiness 
for learning at the very time it will mean 
most to her. 





IN SUPERVISION 


Administration of Case Load 


Quoting Miss Abramson once more: “ In 
the final analysis, the supervisor is respon- 
sible for both quantity and quality of per- 
formance within her area. The device which 
can prove exceedingly helpful is the periodic 
study of problem areas. With the facts ob- 
tained, the supervisor may analyze with her 
worker the implications of the problem, 
secure their explanations and interpretations, 
and plan with them jointly how to improve 
the situation.” 

We took as a problem the group of 
workers who are always behind in their 
work or are often asking for time extensions 
and waiting until the last minute to do some- 
thing. First we studied their case loads to 
see whether they were unusually high; if 
not, we went on to review their work sched- 
ules to find whether they were good sched- 
ules and whether the workers were following 
them. From there we considered their work 
habits: Was their rhythm very erratic in 
that they made twelve home visits one day 
and two the next; or did it appear to be 
a basic psychological problem—that they had 
difficulty accepting limitations, time limits 
in particular; or that they could not bring 
themselves to make a decision or conclusion 
and thus tended to prolong and postpone the 
necessary procedure? Or was it that they 
did not understand how their being off 
schedule threw other people off schedule, 
and that delays had repercussions far beyond 
their apparent immediate results? After 
surveying the field of possibilities and com- 
paring a worker with the norm, the super- 
visors were more prepared to know how to 
approach this problem ; how much to handle 
indirectly, on how much to get the worker’s 
participation, what the factors were that 
could be easily manipulated, and those that 
needed gradual but specific insight and 
guidance. 

All these various techniques did assist us 
in more adequately discharging our respon- 
sibility. We agreed with Miss Abramson 
that they resulted in general improvement 
for, during the period of intensive study, 
interest was stimulated which did not wholly 
disappear when study was relaxed. We be- 
lieve some habit patterns were altered for 
the better and for all time. 
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The Executive Process in the Administration of the 
Social Case Work Agency 


GERTRUDE R. Davis 


OCIAL CASE WORKERS, in the 

emergence of their field as a profession, 
are still arguing the question: Are adminis- 
trators born or made? In essence, the same 
kind of question used to be asked of the 
case worker and, to a smaller extent, of the 
supervisor. As the profession has devel- 
oped, the ramifications of this argument 
with respect to the case worker and the 
supervisor have been clarified. We have 
developed, along with a professional code of 
service, a tested and organized body of 
knowledge and skills which equip us to 
select and train candidates for the profes- 
sion. Those obviously “born” for the 
profession are trained technically to encom- 
pass it and, in turn, contribute to it. Those 
unsuited are more surely winnowed out. 
The rest of us, the large majority, are—to 
put it colloquially—“ made.” Given suffi- 
cient interest and capacity, social workers 
can be developed. Through teaching and 
practice we are helped to develop ourselves 
as far as our individual capacities, person- 
ality attributes, and environments permit. 
Today, our professional schools are graduat- 
ing case workers, supervisors, and, to some 
degree, administrators. With few excep- 
tions, professional schools of social work 
have offered courses in administration only 
relatively recently. In most schools the 
subject is still in the earlier stages of 
development. In time, no doubt, the rela- 
tionship of the field of social agency admin- 
istration to the rest of the social work 
profession will be more consciously and 
clearly established. Then the schools will 
help to “ make” administrators, 


Is Administration a Separate Field? 


Certain questions often arise: Isn’t ad- 
ministration a separate field? Isn’t it an 
art, a skill, a competence, per se? Should 


it be taught in a school of social work? It 
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is unquestionably true that the general field 
of administration has its own concepts, prin- 
ciples, and methods, but when these are 
applied to the special field of social agency 
administration, they are modified by the 
different content of the social case work 
field. Perhaps we can see these modifica- 
tions more clearly if we consider them in 
analogy to those that occurred in the field 
of supervision. 

Supervision is essentially teaching, which 
likewise has its own philosophy, method, 
and content. But supervising the practice 
of social case work has developed a new 
kind of teaching which has somehow become 
different. It is still changing and evolving, 
and has developed and continues to develop 
because of the interpenetration of the prac- 
tice of case work with the practice of teach- 
ing. The process of change and develop- 
ment in this kind of teaching continues, as 
one or the other field—supervision or case 
work—develops, with the subsequent inter- 
action of each to the other. Successful 
supervisors of social case work can be only 
those who are so acquainted with social case 
work practice as to be able to impart it in 
ways not only consistent with pedagogical 
knowledge and principles but also with case 
work. There has been, in the past, some 
confusion about whether supervision was a 
form of case work or of teaching. It is 
known today as that particular combination 
of the two which increasing knowledge and 
experience evolved as appropriate to the 
social case work profession’s particular 
needs. 

As we have drawn from so many other 
fields, so has our profession drawn from the 
general field of administration. But, as with 
supervision, where an integration of teach- 
ing and case work is required, so for the 
administration of social case work agencies 
a special faculty arising from training, ex- 
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perience, and ability, in both case work and 
administration, seems to me to be required. 
Writings on specific fields of administration, 
such as business organization, law, public 
administration, personnel management, and 
so on, indicate the general concepts and 
generic principles' on which the field is 
based. The executive process, itself, is 
generically described. This is so ably and 
sensitively done by Chester Barnard, Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company, that I quote, in part: “ . the 
essential aspect of the process [namely, the 
executive process] is sensing the organiza- 
tion as a whole and the total situation rele- 
vant to it. It transcends the capacity of 
merely intellectual methods, and the tech- 
niques of discriminating the factors of the 
situation. The terms pertinent to it are 
‘feeling,’ ‘ judgment,’ ‘sense,’ ‘ proportion,’ 
* balance,’ ‘ appropriateness.’ For this 
reason it is recognized rather than described 
and is known by its effects rather than by 
analysis. . . .”* “ Thus its exercise in- 
volves that capacity which is known 
as responsibility—the final expression for 
the achievement of co-operation.”* I be- 
lieve that such a process, applied to social 
case work administration, can be effective 
only when the organization as a whole is 
seen as a skeletal structure of activities that 
operate as a framework within which the 
philosophy, content, and processes valid and 
significant for professional practitioners of 
the social case work field can be carried on 
most dynamically. This then develops a 
different and distinct administrative process, 
one that becomes unique and truly appro- 
priate to our particular field. 

The administration of policies and pro- 
cedures related to social case work services 
would require that the terms “ feeling,” 
“ judgment,” “ balance,” “ sense,” be under- 
pinned by as full and dynamic a professional 
understanding of these services as the ad- 
ministrator can bring. As an illustration, 


1 It is interesting to note that many of these are 
identical in spirit and even in phrasing with social 
work principles. In so far as administration and 
case work both deal in the area of human rela- 
tionships, they would naturally come to the same 
findings in certain respects. 

2 The Functions of the Exccutive, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1938, p. 235. 


8 Ibid., p. 257. 
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let us consider some of the factors involved 
in working out and establishing procedures 
related to the client’s application for service. 
Are we not likely to work out more helpful 
and constructive procedures if all that is 
professionally known about the psychology 
of taking and giving help is applied to the 
procedures related to this particular aspect 
of the service? It may be argued that the 
administrator can use special experts to take 
responsibility for this. But sometimes ex- 
perts disagree. In any event, the final re- 
sponsibility must be carried by the adminis- 
trator who will need to understand enough 
about the professional values involved to 
choose his expert, make the final decisions, 
and stand by the resultant procedures. If 
the executive does not have his own profes- 
sional understanding from which to draw, 
in what way will he be able to contribute, 
other than that in which an able and respon- 
sible board member could? It is here that 
the board looks to the administrator for 
professional leadership. 

What are some of the aspects of the 
administrative process? These are not 
readily described or conveyed. In further 
amplification of the subject, Barnard says, 
“. . a sense of the situation as a whole 
can only be acquired by intimate and habit- 
ual association with it, and involves many 
elements which are not practically 
susceptible . to verbal expression by 
those who understand them.” * Accepting 
the professional responsibility to express 
consciously some of these processes which 
are not “practically susceptible to verbal 
expression,” I shall try to explain to a 
very partial degree why, in my _ under- 
standing, only those who have been trained 
in the field of social case work, who have 
experienced it, and who accept its philoso- 
phy, are ordinarily * qualified by “ intimate 
and habitual association” appropriately to 
administer it; i.e., to relate effectively or- 
ganization and structure to the specific 
“ professional content” of case work. 

Obviously, in a paper of this length I 
cannot examine any number of the processes 
in executive function and trace my reasons 


4 Ibid., p. 239, footnote. 


5 There have been exceptions, but I believe that 
an analysis of these personalities would reveal them 
as having natural instincts for the case work field. 
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for the necessity of professional social case 
work integration with each. But I will 
emphasize only a part of one of these, a 
strategic one—personnel administration— 
sometimes described in social work field as 
“ staffing,” and try to trace some of the 
aspects of the process involved, in order to 
make more specific the point of view I am 
trying to present. 


Administration and Personnel 


Many authorities feel that personnel is the 
central point of the administration of any 
organization. Certainly, in the field of social 
case work where the service is ultimately 
given in the face-to-face relationship of client 
and worker, this would seem particularly so. 
After policies and procedures have been 
worked out as responsibly, sensitively, and 
dynamically as possible by the agency as a 
whole, it is the worker who finally adminis- 
ters them. He is not only the channel 
through which the services are understood 
and interpreted to and from the community, 
but he is also the means through which the 
service is offered and given. In this, the 
worker represents the agency, which in turn 
takes responsibility for his performance. It 
is, however, the worker’s own individual 
capacity to help and his skill in giving help 
that determine to a large measure the quality 
and extent of the agency’s service. The 
selection of staff whose function it is to 
teach, train, and be responsible for the prac- 
titioner is even more vital to the service of 
an agency. It is apparent that in a social 
case work organization the quality of the 
staff has the greatest bearing on the quality 
of the service. 

At this point, it will be necessary to stop 
to consider briefly one of the fundamental 
principles in social agency organization, a 
principle that conditions the executive’s 
understanding of personnel along with other 
aspects of administration. It is this: 
Throughout its formation and development 
there must be a constant consideration of 
the basic authority for the agency. Most 
social agencies are authorized and estab- 
lished for humanitarian purposes. These 
organizations are the expressions of the 
wills of groups who want effectively to bet- 
ter the lot of their fellow man and to bring 
about his greater social welfare. Changing 
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times, new leadership, technical develop- 
ments, processes of community organization, 
among them chests, federations, councils of 
social agencies, and so on—all these keep 
changing the concept of the appropriate 
expression of the agency’s purpose. It is 
here that the greatest professional responsi- 
bility is exercised. 

The executive, working with and through 
his lay board, must seek always to under- 
stand the basic purposes of the agency and 
to translate them in currently appropriate 
technical terms. The professional obligation 
requires the administrator to afford respon- 
sible and creative leadership in helping to 
keep this principle effective. It is for this 
reason that schools of social work, along 
with technical training, emphasize courses in 
social philosophy, social research, com- 
munity organization, economic, political, and 
cultural settings of social work, and so on, 
so that their graduates will have the kind of 
personal, professional knowledge and or- 
ganization that will qualify them, both from 
a broad and from a technical point of view, 
for this responsibility. If changing social 
factors then require changing techniques and 
different skills to carry out the program of 
the agency, the professional leader must 
know what these are and be sensitive to their 
essential differences. 

For example, the modern concept of care 
for dependent children is that the majority 
are better served through foster home care 
than through congregate institutional care. 
This, then, requires the administrator of an 
agency, authorized for child care at a time 
when congregate institutions were acceptable 
for all children, to help his board adopt 
changes in program, with the evolution of 
new concepts and methods. It requires him 
also to understand and deal with the differ- 
ent skills in practice necessitated by such a 
change. He must be responsible for execut- 
ing these dual aspects in order to carry 
forward the principle involved in the 
community’s authorization of the agency. 
Another example is the change, from relief 
in kind to cash relief, that occurred in a 
number of agencies during the past decade. 
Administrators able to understand the emo- 
tional and psychological implications of the 
effect of relief in kind on clients living in a 
world where cash was the usual medium of 
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exchange, interpreted these implications to 
their boards and communities so as to effect 
changes of policy. They were able to 
demonstrate the greater reality and, there- 
fore, the greater effectiveness of cash relief 
for client rehabilitation. In both examples, 
professional knowledge and competence 
clarify the situation and the issues so that 
the purposes for which the agencies were 
authorized are more appropriately and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

In line, then, with the agency’s concept of 
its authority, the administrator must be re- 
sponsible for the selection and development 
of a staff whose total professional person- 
ality will be such as best to carry forward 
cuted by assembling a technical staff and 
inspiring an esprit de corps. A sense of 
“the whole organization and the total situ- 
ation relevant to it” can be achieved only 
by a trained and developed sensitivity to all 
the values involved. Especially required is 
a sense of what the staff must be able to do 
and how they may be enabled to do it. 
While maintaining a constant sensitivity to 
what constitutes service in his agency, the 
executive must be able not only to judge the 
qualities but also to balance the individual 
specialized abilities of his staff for the serv- 
ice. Actually, he must take the responsi- 
bility for being the ultimate judge. He 
decides on the proportions of administrative, 
training, research, supervisory, and other 
specialized personnel. He must strike the 
appropriate balance of auxiliary and enabling 
services so as to continue to develop and 
expedite the case work services. 

In large decentralized agencies the execu- 
tive must be cognizant of the processes by 
which the services are kept uniform, and, on 
the other hand, know or find out those by 
which each practitioner is encouraged to 
make his own unique individual contribution 
to the work as a whole. He will need to 
know how to stimulate and draw upon indi- 
vidual brilliance and, by understanding or 
learning to understand its quality, utilize its 
contribution without imbalance or disrup- 
tion in the agency. He needs to be aware 
constantly of the caliber of the relationships 
on agency matters between his immediate 
representatives and himself, and of theirs to 
the practitioners. Adequately sensitive to 


these, he is able to see better their reflection 
in the quality of the ultimate relationship 
between the workers, who act for the 
agency, and the clients whom they serve, 
In understanding the nature and _ variety 
involved in this ultimate relationship, he is 
concerned with and responsible for what is 
perhaps the most potent factor in creating 
the agency personality. 

The concept I am trying to convey here 
is something like that of conducting a large 
orchestra. The conductor must understand 
and re-create the composer’s work, inter- 
preting it to his present-day audience. He 
must transmit this to the orchestra and 
while allowing, nay inducing, each player to 
be as individually creative as possible, he 
must so balance the parts and the whole as 
to execute the composition responsibly. To 
carry the analogy further for another point, 
he does not need to know how to play every 
instrument in the orchestra with the skill of 
the orchestra member, but he must know 
enough about the capacity of each instru- 
ment to know what kind of music he wants 
from it and he must know enough about the 
capacity of each player to inspire and re- 
quire him to do his part. This capacity for 
discrimination determines the selection and 
the development of the players. It is basic 
in the process of creating the personality of 
the orchestra. 


Selection of Personnel 


From his understanding of the dynamic 
purpose of the agency, the executive may 
have a fairly good idea of the kind of per- 
sonnel he needs. He may even have worked 
out clear analyses and specifications for the 
jobs to be filled.6 However, people, certainly 
case workers, rarely come according to 
specification. During the course of training 
and experience, the worker develops profes- 
sional competence and personality qualifi- 
cations. The profession has developed cer- 
tain criteria for both of these. Although 
there is a common understanding and accept- 
tance of these standards, they are, on the 
whole, put in relatively generalized terms. 
References and evaluations of workers are 


6 Consider the implications for professional 
understanding necessary to participate in this 
responsibility ! 
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subject to a great variety of factors which 
raise questions about the standardization of 
the criteria. The different standards of 
agencies, of supervisors, of sections of the 
country, even of schools of social work 
themselves, often make it difficult for the 
executive, unless he has some firsthand 
acquaintance or contact with the source, to 
be guided completely by the reference. 
Then, too, references are apt to be written 
for general consumption and are sometimes 
guarded, so that only those who can read 
between the lines can get clues as to what 
the writer may have really thought. For 
these and other reasons, a staff can rarely 
be selected on the basis of such credentials 
alone. 

When the candidate is seen, the executive 
gets a firsthand view of the externals of the 
personality. He forms his own impressions. 
Will these then tell him whether this is the 
person for his agency? How is he going to 
acquire some real understanding of the 
other’s personality and skill and know 
whether this person will fit in and contribute 
to “ the agency personality”? How can he 
know the quality of the candidate’s interest 
in the agency’s work? How can he know 
enough about the applicant so that in de- 
scribing the agency he is able to select the 
terms that will help the candidate really 
understand what the agency is and where it 
may be heading? How can he make it pos- 
sible for the candidate, likewise, to have a 
real and constructive basis for choice? 

In those situations where choice initially 
is limited because of the scarcity of candi- 
dates, or where candidates must be chosen 
from a prescribed list, as in some merit 
systems, full choice becomes a postponed 
process. Where there is little or no choice, 
the problems arising from this have to be 
met in other ways. Usually staff training 
and development programs are emphasized 
so that staff members lacking certain quali- 
fications may gain them. Workers, adding 
to their knowledge and experience, become 
more conscious of what is involved and then 
develop a better foundation for choice of an 
agency. The agency has had to help them 
in this. Sometimes this ends in a construc- 
tive withdrawal. At some point, even if it 
cannot occur at the time of hiring, choice 
must be discriminately exercised by both 
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parties if the agency is to carry forward suc- 
cessfully its authorized purpose. 

This process of selecting and helping the 
candidate select is one that involves all the 
professional capacities and discipline that 
social case work training can provide. To 
the extent that the executive can bring this 
competence to this function, he is likely to 
create the organization personality of his 
assignment. The responsibilities and skills 
involved in interviewing the candidate are 
analogous to those required in the case work 
interview. The skill, here, lies in helping 
the applicant focus on the purpose of the 
interview, and in making this focusing the 
factor for determining the kind and extent 
of the applicants’ feeling reactions and their 
mobility. 

The methods are somewhat different, since 
the function of the interview is different. 
Here the purpose is for the candidate and 
the executive to make the most appropriate 
and constructive choice. In accomplishing 
this, it can also happen that the candidate 
has the kind of experience which may add to 
his understanding of himself as a profes- 
sional person and may lead him to a differ- 
ent concept of what he needs and wants. In 
the end he may have found some new 
answers for himself. Since the interview is 
a two-way affair the executive also gains new 
knowledge or added experience. Although 
the discussion is primarily focused on job 
selection, the executive with social case work 
background will be able to utilize the con- 
tent to discern more clearly and surely what 
may be involved for the candidate and the 
agency. He is thus better able to be helpful 
to both. 

The candidate generally arrives for a job 
interview in a state of feeling which must be 
understood and appropriately handled. The 
situation is new and unknown. No matter 
what kind of front he presents, he may be 
insecure, if not actually fearful. He knows 
he is on trial. All the feelings about status 
are involved. He may be in good control 
or, on the other hand, he may be one who 
feels particularly disadvantaged under such 
circumstances, and the natural insecurity of 
the occasion may be intensified. He may 
overreact and seem indifferent or he may 
become overassertive. Meeting a person 
who will represent authority and power may 
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set off or reactivate problems of relationship 
to authority, or, if the executive is of the 
other sex, some problem in that relationship. 
Among the great variety of possible emo- 
tional reactions, the particular feelings in- 
volved color the quality of the relationship 
that is being established. If the executive 
has professional consciousness and control, 
he will know the elements he is bringing to 
the situation; and if he has diagnostic 
capacity, he will recognize and understand 
the quality of the emerging relationship and 
get some gauge of the kind and the extent 
of the feelings and ideas that are condition- 
ing it. He can then begin to see for himself 
the more significant aspects of the candi- 
date’s personality qualifications for the job. 
The executive describes the agency’s work 
in general, and the job in particular, so that 
the candidate can get the clearest possible 
idea of the expectations the agency would 
have of a staff member.. From the ensuing 
discussion, the executive can see some of the 
elements involved in the candidate’s con- 
sideration and choice. He can see how the 
applicant takes hold of the ideas presented, 
whether he learns in the experience and, 
sometimes, how he learns. He may get 
enough clues about the other as a learning 
person so that deficiencies in technical 
knowledge and experience may be offset by 
the candidate’s potentiality for rapid growth. 

When he introduces some of the draw- 
backs of the job, or at least those for the 
particular candidate, the executive has per- 
haps a more significant opportunity for 
noting what matters to the candidate and 
how he adapts to negative factors. The dis- 
cussion of job status and monetary compen- 
sation provides further diagnostic possibili- 
ties. For the executive, there may be a clue 
as to the practicality, acquisitiveness, and 
interest in self-expression and in ambition ; 
for the candidate, certain aspects of agency 
standards and potentialities for his future 
with the agency. The way the candidate 
seeks and arranges for the appointment, his 
punctuality, the way he ends the interview, 
his observation and understanding of the 
agency’s way of doing these things—all offer 
significant data for selection. 

I can only begin to suggest some of the 
content and methods by which the executive 
draws on his own knowledge of the profes- 
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sional use of the interview to ascertain the 
general personality of the candidate, and to 
understand his interest in joining the agency 
and how he is likely to fit in with it. When 
he inquires into the candidate’s technical 
competence, he is without a guide unless he 
has kept currently informed of the changes 
and developments in practice in the agency. 
A method frequently used is to ask the can- 
didate to read some case record material, in 
order to give him some other firsthand 
knowledge of the work of the agency, to see 
the ways in which he relates to this material, 
and generally to provide a basis for tech- 
nical discussion. To be able really to com- 
municate with the applicant, the executive 
will need to know enough about general 
current practice in the field to be able to 
bridge any gaps in concept and method that 
may exist between what the candidate under- 
stands and has been using, and the way the 
agency practices. The executive will have 
to know for himself, therefore, what case 
work is, what supervision is, and what the 
other special practices needed in the agency 
are. This doesn’t mean that the executive 
must be a case work practitioner, or a super- 
visor, or other specialist. Like the orchestra 
conductor, he may not be an expert player 
of every instrument, but he does have to 
know what kind of music he wants from 
each. In the final analysis, it is only as the 
executive is sensitively attuned to profes- 
sional practice, and to the professional quali- 
ties he wants in the staff or—to put it in 
another way—to the kind of staff he needs 
for the agency purpose, that he can succeed 
in fulfilling the authorized assignment 
responsibly. 


In the foregoing discussion I have empha- 
sized only a part of one aspect of one 
process—the aspect of staffing that has to do 
with selection. Important as it is, it is only 
an initial part of personnel administration. 
There are the other aspects: training, de- 
velopment, classification, evaluation, and so 
on. By their very nature it can be seen how 
these likewise require the professional sub- 
stantiation I have tried to illustrate in 
describing some of the process of selection. 
If I have made my point, it follows that 
most of the other major processes of social 
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ageney administration, such as planning, 
organizing, co-ordinating, board and public 
relations, become predicated upon and in- 
extricably interwoven with the philosophy 
and practice of helping people. Administra- 
tion, like supervision, has its own function 
and consequently its own methods. How- 
ever, as knowledge, experience, and practice 
help us understand and accept the relation- 
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ship between administration and the social 
case work services administered, we can look 
to the schools to teach the particular prin- 
ciples and methods in administration that 
creative practice has evolved as appropriate 
to the case work profession’s particular needs. 
Schools will then train administrators whose 
competence is nourished through their roots 
in professional grounding. 


Post-Discharge Planning in a Mental Hygiene Unit 


Capt. Lewis L. Rossins, M.C., AND KATHARINE S. RICE 


MONG the responsibilities assigned to 
the Mental Hygiene Unit at Drew 
Field, Florida, is that of assisting soldiers 
about to be discharged for psychiatric rea- 
sons in making the transition from military 
to civilian life. To this end the Unit co- 
operates with the American Red Cross, to 
which the War Department has assigned the 
task of providing advice to discharged dis- 
abled servicemen and of assisting them to 
re-establish themselves in civilian life. This 
service is given through partnership between 
the Red Cross Military and Naval Welfare 
Service and the Red Cross chapters in the 
home communities. It is one of the most 
important services provided by the Red 
Cross psychiatric social worker in the Men- 
tal Hygiene Unit. 

Post-discharge planning begins during the 
period between the approval of the soldier’s 
discharge and his actual departure from the 
service. Frequently a soldier who is dis- 
charged from a camp in this country is de- 
pressed because he has been a failure. This 
feeling is best handled in the army where 
he has failed and this should be done as 
quickly as possible. His energy must be 
redirected toward planning how he may 
help the war effort in a civilian capacity. 
Before he leaves the service he should be 
acquainted with the resources in his com- 
munity for vocational guidance, job re- 
training if needed, and employment. If 
psychiatric help is indicated, the understand- 
ing of his problem which he has gained at the 
Mental Hygiene Unit is used to interpret to 
him his need for this type of therapy. The 
Red Cross psychiatric social worker uses the 
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extensive study made of the soldier by the 
clinical team of military psychiatric social 
worker, psychologist, and psychiatrist to give 
an understanding of the soldier’s problem 
and how he can best be helped to the Red 
Cross chapter and other community agencies 
that may have later contact with him. This 
assistance must be individualized because 
each soldier’s need is different and the re- 
sources of each community to meet these 
various needs also differ. 

Because the soldier knows his military 
psychiatric social worker (“ consultant”) he 
usually feels comfortable with him and has 
confidence in his recommendations. There- 
fore, when he arrives for his post-discharge 
planning interview he sees the consultant 
first. During the period of examination the 
question of discharge has not been discussed 
with the soldier, for the Mental Hygiene 
Unit, when it feels that discharge is indi- 
cated, can only recommend that the soldier 
appear before a special board of officers. 
Only when discharge has been approved by 
the board and this is known to both the 
social worker and the soldier do they discuss 
it in terms of the soldier’s problem and his 
future readjustment to civilian life. 

When the consultant refers the soldier to 
the Red Cross worker, he explains that the 
post-discharge planning interview with the 
Red Cross worker is an extension of the 
service offered by the Mental Hygiene Unit. 
Thus the positive feeling the soldier may 
have toward the Unit and psychiatric help 
may be carried over to the psychiatric assist- 
ance that the Red Cross may help him secure 
in his home community. 











The soldier’s feelings about being dis- 
charged are usually dealt with first. In 
addition to the feelings of failure and per- 
sonal inadequacy there is often a quite 
realistic fear of the stigma associated with 
his returning home and not being in uni- 
form. The Red Cross worker encourages 
him to express these feelings and then dis- 
cusses with him the fact that there are some 
men who are unable to adjust to the close 
community living, the regimentation, and the 
other strains and tensions of military life. 
It may be pointed out that even though he 
has not been able to function adequately as a 
soldier he may still assist the war effort in 
some other capacity, such as obtaining em- 
ployment in a defense industry, participat- 
ing in community activities related to the 
war effort, and purchasing war bonds. This 
is a continuation of previous discussions the 
soldier may have had with the psychiatrist 
and the consultant, during which it was 
pointed out that not everyone can adapt him- 
self to the peculiarities of military life, 
although in their individual manners they 
had made reasonably adequate adjustments 
in civilian life. Thus the soldier’s feelings 
of failure and inadequacy may be lessened. 

The Red Cross worker then attempts to 
determine whether or not the soldier knows 
the diagnosis that has been made, to what 
extent he is concerned, and whether he is 
laboring under a misconception about it. 
Many of them have heard the term “ psycho- 
neurosis” and have little understanding of 
it. A discussion of this in relation to his 
own problem and in words he can under- 
stand may lead to the suggestion that he seek 
specialized medical care upon his return 
home. How he accepts this depends, of 
course, on what his symptoms mean to him 
and how much he wants to correct his 
condition. 

When the soldier is suffering from ex- 
treme anxiety or is otherwise acutely 
miserable, he may desire psychiatric help, 
especially since he has acquired some under- 
standing of this type of assistance through 
his recent experiences at the Unit. How- 
ever, should he suffer from hypochondriasis 
or conversion hysteria, conscious anxiety 
may be absent and the soldier may feel a 
need to “ hang on” to his symptoms. The 
conscious belief that his symptoms are due 
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to some organic cause may result in strong 
resistance to the suggestion that he needs 
psychiatric treatment. If his somatic symp- 
toms are of fairly recent origin there is a 
greater possibility that he will accept the 
psychiatrist’s recommendation and_ seek 
treatment when he returns home. Emo- 
tionally immature and dependent men often 
do not see the need for this type of help 
but seek only to regain the satisfactions they 
had known in their protective home environ- 
ments. Little can be done for the psycho- 
path; to him anxiety is unbearable and he 
must seek immediate relief through aggres- 
sive behavior. Insight is usually completely 
absent; there is often no conscious discom- 
fort and no wish to change. With the 
mental defective, suggestions for psychiatric 
help are rarely indicated. Usually when 
such a person returns to the simple or pro- 
tected environment from which he came, he 
will again be able to function within his 
limitations. Finally, there is a group of men 
who made adequate adjustments in civilian 
life and whose conflict in the army may arise 
from personality peculiarities or character 
neuroses. Their symptoms may result from 
their inability to find a niche in the army 
which permits the expression of their needs. 
In the greater flexibility of civilian life grati- 
fications of these needs were plentiful and 
reasonably healthy. Upon discharge, when 
these men can resume their former activities, 
their symptoms will disappear; hence, 
psychotherapy is not indicated. 

In suggesting psychiatric help we must 
consider the psychiatric resources in the 
community. We know that in most large 
cities this is available, while in small towns 
psychiatric help may be out of the question. 
In some instances in which the soldier is 
eager for treatment and the prognosis is 
good, he will inquire where such facilities 
may be found. He may plan to go to this 
locality to secure work and obtain the de- 
sired treatment. 

In the post-discharge planning interviews 
an attempt is made to picture the family 
setting to which the soldier is returning. It 
is determined whether or not the family may 
need some interpretation of the soldier’s ill- 
ness and some information regarding how 
they should handle his irritability, his reluc- 
tance to talk about his experiences, and so on. 
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Whether or not the soldier will need finan- 
cial aid until he can obtain work and whether 
any adjustments in the living arrangements 
will need to be made are also determined. 
In some cases the psychiatrist may have 
made recommendations regarding the sol- 
dier’s future occupation and these are in- 
cluded in the discussion of the question of 
employment. Most of the soldiers who come 
to us either have some definite job in mind 
to which they plan to return or feel quite 
competent to seek one themselves. When 
they do not have the promise of a job, they 
are informed of the employment facilities 
available on the Field and in their own 
communities. 

Prior to discharge each soldier is in- 
structed by the army to report to his draft 
board about receiving his mustering-out pay, 
about the advisability of retaining his army 
insurance, about receiving his service lapel 
button from the Quartermaster Corps, and 
so on. Believing that this information is 
important and that repetition may be needed, 
it is reviewed during his post-discharge 
planning interview. The Red Cross has 
learned from the experiences of veterans of 
the last war that soldiers lose their discharge 
papers, fail to give their army serial num- 
bers when sending in their checks for their 
army insurance, and so on. Therefore they 
are advised to secure photostatic copies of 
their discharge papers or to record them 
permanently in the courthouse, and are 
cautioned about the need to give full identi- 
fying information when sending in insurance 
payments. 

The majority of the soldiers interviewed 
eagerly give permission to write the local 
Red Cross chapter about their difficulties in 
the army and to inform the chapter of the 
psychiatrist’s recommendations. They real- 
ize that the chapter worker must know the 
problem in order to help them intelligently. 
In a very few instances the soldier does not 
want the chapter contacted, giving as a rea- 
son the fact that he lives in a small town, 
that he knows the Red Cross chapter worker 
personally, or that he is ashamed of being 
discharged because of alcoholism, homo- 
sexuality, or some other such reason. Of 
course, the soldier’s wishes in this matter 
are respected completely. 
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Usually something is already known about 
the chapter to which the post-discharge plan- 
ning letter will go, since a social history had 
been obtained from it at the beginning of the 
contact with the soldier. Whether or not 
this work was done by professional or un- 
trained workers can be determined from the 
content of the history and the manner in 
which it was handled. When writing to 
smaller chapters not having trained person- 
nel, the worker exercises great care in inter- 
preting the problem and making specific 
suggestions about approach and treatment. 

Reports are frequently received from 
chapters and these have indicated that the 
time spent in giving this service has been 
justified. In the case of a soldier who suf- 
fered with severe anxiety, a chapter wrote: 


We have discussed your suggestions for post- 
discharge planning for this serviceman with a 
worker of the Family Welfare Association, our 
city. This agency is prepared to follow through 
on psychiatric treatment and will, if necessary, 
provide a psychiatrist. We will also follow through 
and help him in any way that we can. 


In the case of a soldier who was severely 
disturbed, a chapter in Illinois said: 


The veteran came to our office for an interview. 
He seemed very much at ease as long as he was 
not discussing his military career or his disability, 
but as soon as this subject was broached he became 
very reticent. He told the worker that he had 
disliked both schools he attended in the army, and 
seemed to resent bitterly being discharged from 
the army. He felt that he might be eligible either 
for the national or state rehabilitation program, and 
did not wish to take a defense job at the present 
time. If it is possible he wishes to learn photog- 
raphy, for he feels that this is a good oppor- 
tunity for him to learn a profession that will be 
of value now and after the war. During this inter- 
view the worker did not discuss his difficulties in 
adjustment to army life, as she felt it would be 
better to wait until a later date. 

The case was discussed with the psychiatric case 
consultant, who suggested that the veteran be con- 
fronted with his inadaptability to army life, and 
the jealousy he felt toward his brother. 

On October 15th, the veteran returned to the 
office. At this time he told worker that he felt 
very insecure in his relationship at home because 
his brother had been more successful than he. 
However, he maintained that his parents had not 
fostered this feeling, but he had developed it within 
himself. When his “nervousness” in the army 
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was mentioned, he stated that he was “ not nearly 
so nervous as they thought.” The worker sug- 
gested that perhaps his being at home had made 
him feel more secure and he agreed that this was 
probably so. 

When an appointment at the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute at the university was mentioned, he refused 
to consider it. However, before the end of the 
interview he agreed to keep the appointment, pro- 
vided the worker would make it for him. The 
appointment was made and the veteran kept it... . 


Later a progress report after the soldier 
began his interviews at the Institute was 
received. 

A chapter in California reported that a 
veteran who was discharged from the army 
because of his mental limitations and emo- 
tional instability was now earning $150 a 
month as a laborer in construction work. 
Although he was quite happy in his work, 
which did not tax his intellectual capacity 
unduly, and with his family, he was attempt- 
ing to get back into the service again. He 
felt “ different ” because his friends were in 
uniform. Here the Red Cross worker who 
had the benefit of the findings of the Mental 
Hygiene Unit was encouraging the veteran 
to remain where he could make the greatest 
contribution to the war effort. 


THE BASIC EIGHT 


Some of the soldiers leaving the Field do 
not seek help with their problems on their 
return to civilian life. Some of this group 
can make a satisfactory adjustment alone 
but others have little insight into their prob- 
lems or recognition that they need help. 
Nevertheless every soldier studied at the 
Mental Hygiene Unit and recommended for 
discharge is offered the opportunity for this 
service. 

We know that today, twenty-five years 
after the last war, over half the beds in the 
Veterans Administration hospitals are occu- 
pied by neuropsychiatric casualties of World 
War I. In World War II, twice as many 
Americans are fighting as in World War I 
and there are many more strains and ten- 
sions because of the complexities of fighting 
on so many fronts. The neuropsychiatric 
casualties from World War II will be cor- 
respondingly heavier. There is not only the 
dollar and cents cost to the government but, 
what is more important, the suffering and 
waste of human life. It is our aim to help 
these men regain their health and to become 
again contributing members of society. A 
healthy civilian is of more value to the war 
effort than a sick soldier or a disabled 
veteran. 


The Basic Eight 


LEONA MAssoTH 


EW in number, but far-reaching in im- 

port, are the recommendations contained 
in the report recently completed by the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the American Associ- 
ation of Schools of Social Work. These 
recommendations have been approved by the 
member schools of the Association. 

Most important in the implications of the 
report is the recognition of eight subject- 
matter areas basic to the practice of all social 
work. These eight areas, henceforth the core 
of all social work education, are: social wel- 
fare administration, social case work, social 
group work, social research (statistics and 
research method), medical information, 
psychiatry (human behavior and psycho- 
pathology), community organization, and 
public welfare. 





Selection of these was based on study of 
the changes and developments that have 
occurred in the decade since adoption of the 
minimum curriculum of the Association. 
This study, in turn, was based in part on 
invaluable reports from selected agencies in 
the field of practice which indicated that 
there has arisen an appreciation, indeed an 
insistence, in the field as a whole that the 
best kind of social worker is one who brings 
to his work, no matter what his specializa- 
tion, a research point of view, an adminis- 
trative sense, and the habit of thinking in 
terms of the group and the community as - 
well as of the individual. 

In short, the consensus was that in view 
of the constantly enlarging responsibilities 
of social workers and the increasing de- 
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mands on professional practice, social work 
education must be broadened and enriched, 
not curtailed to the production of a limited 
type of practitioner. 

Comprehension of public welfare, for ex- 
ample, was deemed indispensable because 
public welfare concerns an ever increasing 
group of persons and affects many programs. 
Every social worker should be intelligently 
informed not only of the public social serv- 
ices available to individuals but also of the 
special problems of public organization, the 
relationship between public and private serv- 
ices, and the rights of the individual’s claim 
on society. Regardless of the setting in 
which a worker may eventually function, a 
knowledge of public welfare gives him some 
conception of the whole field of social work 
and also acts as an integrating force on that 
conception, since within public welfare are 
encountered case work, group work, com- 
munity organization, and administration. 

Social statistics and social research, on the 
other hand, were judged essential for their 
technical value in preparing workers to study 
and evaluate social work problems and 
methods. Through examining research 
studies already made, a student learns a 
method of attacking such problems. This 
method applies not only to problems of 
research but also to problems of case work, 
group work, community organization, and 
administration. Thus, social research also 
contributes to the whole field of social work. 

As for community organization, it was the 
opinion of the committee that it is now a 
sine qua non of social work not only to 
understand community relationships and 
associations but to have a knowledge of 
their development and of the use of the 
method of community organization as a tool 
in case work, group work, and administra- 
tion. This opinion was based on expressed 
judgment from the field of practice. For it 
is the thinking of practitioners that all stu- 
dents, regardless of the setting in which they 
eventually work, need more content in com- 
munity organization. On the other hand, 
one of the marked needs of the day is 
broadly prepared community organization 
specialists. 

Group work the committee believed essen- 
tial because of the growing significance of 
the group as a social force and because of 
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rapidly developing awareness in this country 
of the possibilities of education through 
group participation. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee recognized that the methods of group 
work are needed in certain activities carried 
on by all social agencies, such as committee 
meetings, board meetings, and other group 
activities. 

As for case work, it is a truism that every 
social worker needs a knowledge of case 
work because any social work program has 
as its primary concern the welfare of the 
individual. This fact the committee re- 
affirmed, recognizing that all services should 
be permeated with the case work method of 
approach, 

Thus, in the committee report, two rea- 
sons appear again and again as ground for 
designation of each of the eight subject- 
matter areas as basic. One of these is that 
the content of the area is essential to prac- 
tice ; the other, that that same content serves 
as an integrating force within the curriculum 
as a whole. In other words, each area was 
considered important and indispensable in 
its own right; while equally important was 
deemed the fact that the several areas 
enhance each other. 

The original assignment of the Curri- 
culum Committee was “to make recom- 
mendations for the revision of the ‘ minimum 
curriculum’ adopted by the Association in 
1932 and in so far as possible to suggest 
the content for the second-year curriculum.” 
This assignment the committee completed, 
functioning through ten sub-committees, all 
under the chairmanship of Charlotte Towle, 
of the University of Chicago. 

The sub-committees represented fields of 
knowledge rather than specific courses, but 
included, in addition, sub-committees on 
field work and on problems of part-time 
education. The latter was appointed because 
of the many problems of part-time education 
which cut across all curriculum planning. 
The former, awaiting a report from a special 
field work committee, recommended no 
changes in the statement on field work con- 
tained in the minimum curriculum. 

Assistance was given by the professional 
education committees of the American Asso- 
ciation of Medical Social Workers and the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. These prepared reports defining 
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the first-year content in medical information 
and psychiatry and outlining more explicitly 
the second-year content, including field work 
requirements for students specializing in 
medical social work and psychiatric social 
work, 

In considering the proportion of time to 
be allotted by individual students to each 
subject-matter area, the committee recog- 
nized that every social work position draws 
in a different degree upon all these areas. 
This being so, the committee recommended 
that the proportion of time assigned to each 
area be based on the variation in students’ 
needs but be not less than two, nor more 
than six, semester hours. In this way, 
rigidity would be avoided. Furthermore, the 
result would be individualization of student 
program according to each student’s pre- 
professional equipment, his prior experience, 
and his interest in his choice of a field of 
practice, 

It was felt that such individualization 
would offer no problem in the two-year 
schools, for some of the basic content might 
well run into the second year, thus affording 
some time for electives in the first year and 
also giving to students who have already 
made a choice an opportunity to take a little 
more work in their particular field. If, for 
example, a student has made case work his 
field, he might, in the first year, take the 
maximum number of hours in case work but 
only the minimum in other basic areas, re- 
serving additional content in those areas for 
the second year. 

The recommendation does not mean, how- 
ever, that early specialization is favored. On 
the contrary, it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the generalized content of the 
basic eight areas should form the foundation 
for sound specialization. 

The two principles—that the basic eight 
areas contain essential content that every 
social worker should know, and that in 
planning the curriculum the student pro- 
gram should be individualized—were held to 
apply equally to both the one-year and the 
two-year schools in the Association. In 
these schools, there are no differences in 
standards except the quantitative one of 
length of program and number of members 
of teaching and administrative staff. 





BASIC EIGHT 


In outlining content for the first year, the 
committee recognized that such content must 
serve both as preparation for practice and 
as the first year of a two-year curriculum. 
Since the basic content suggested runs 
slightly over the amount of time available 
for both classroom and field work in one 
year, something of a problem is posed for 
the one-year schools. Likewise, something 
of a problem for them is the fact that the 
recommendations allow no time for electives 
in the one-year program. However, since 
the same factors of student program varia- 
tion exist in both types of schools, the 
committee believed that the first of these 
problems would not be great except per- 
haps in those instances where the student 
comes without adequate preprofessional 
preparation. 

In short, the committee feels it will matter 
very little whether the basic content be taken 
in the first year of a two-year school or in 
a one-year school that gives the first of a 
two-year program. Furthermore, it feels 
that the problem of electives is not of major 
importance—for in either instance it is not 
possible to set up a sound basis for com- 
petent professional practice and at the same 
time allow any appreciable margin of time 
for electives in one year. 

In this connection, it should be noted that 
the report has significant implications for 
preprofessional education: that is, that 
schools of social work will look more and 
more to the colleges and universities for a 
background of preparation which will per- 
mit the student to make the best use of his 
graduate professional study. 

In recognition of the quantitative differ- 
ences between one-year and _ two-year 
schools, however, one-year schools are asked 
to reduce the time assigned to each subject- 
matter area (and consequently the scope of 
the area), rather than to cover the whole in 
a shorter period. For example, where, in a 
two-year school, public welfare might be 
given four hours covering a wide range of 
content, a one-year school might offer the 
first course in a sequence of public welfare 
courses (as outlined by the sub-committee 
on public welfare) which would give a 
thorough preparation in some part of the 
whole content. Another illustration may be 
taken in the area of psychiatry, where two 
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courses of two semester hours are outlined 
as essential basic content. In this instance, 
a one-year school might give one course of 
two hours in human behavior, and leave the 
course in psychopathology to be taken later 
if the student goes elsewhere for a second 
year of study. 

The committee further recommended that 
when adaptations in time and scope must be 
made in either the one-year or the two-year 
schools, some reduction be considered in all 
areas rather than elimination of the total 
content of any one of them. The specified 
exceptions to the recommendation were in 
the case of lack of well-qualified teaching 
personnel and in the case of an exceptional 
student whose prior experience might be 
considered equivalent to the content of a par- 
ticular area. In the former connection, in 
other words, although the Association goes 
on record as approving a curriculum con- 
taining the basic eight subject-matter areas, 
it does not now believe and never has be- 
lieved that all areas should be included in 
a school program in the absence of qualified 
teaching personnel. 


Thus, with these recommendations, the 
Curriculum Committee brings to a close 
another phase in the Association’s long his- 
tory of activity aimed at improving the cur- 
ricula of its member schools. 

Much remains to be accomplished, of 
course. All the sub-committees, for instance, 
report certain unfinished work and outline 
next steps to be taken; while the content in 
two areas—social welfare administration and 
field work—remains to be defined. Further- 
more, the task of integrating the Curriculum 
Committee’s recommendations with those of 
the Committee on Preprofessional Educa- 
tion, and of tying both into the curricula of 
the schools, also lies ahead. In addition, 
reports from the field and urgent pleas from 
faculty, emphasize the immediate need in 
social work education for cultural, anthropo- 
logical, and ethnic content and the teaching 
of the relation of these areas to religious and 
ideological patterns. 

All these needs, in the committee’s 
opinion, call for an even closer collabora- 
tion in the future than in the past with the 
field of practice. 


The Child Welfare Consultant in a State 
Department of Welfare 


Rutu Euzasetu Beck 


HILE the basic supervisory processes 

are the same in various agency set- 
tings, adaptations in focus and application 
have to be made according to agency and 
personnel settings. This paper deals with 
the kind of case work supervision carried on 
by a child welfare consultant in certain state 
departments of public welfare. The job 
varies in different states, but in general the 
consultant works in a geographical district 
of from six to twelve counties with the 
public child-care agencies and institutions, 
and often, because of her responsibility for 
licensing, she works also with private child- 
care agencies and institutions. If her district 
is small and accessible, she may visit the 
agency at intervals of three or four weeks, 
or at longer intervals if her district is larger. 
The child welfare worker and local super- 
visor initiate the request for the consultant’s 
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help but the request is channeled through 
the local supervisor or director who makes 
the actual request. As the working relation- 
ship with the local supervisor and workers 
matures, the consultant herself often feels 
free to be active in selecting cases for 
conference. 

In her relationship with the case work 
supervisor, the consultant has some admin- 
istrative responsibility, as, for example, in 
reporting; some teaching responsibility, 
especially to untrained and partly trained 
workers; and a great deal of obligation to 
give support and continuing understanding. 
Obviously, her usefulness in each of these 
situations will depend on her success in 
diagnosis and in making her skills, her 
knowledge, and her understanding available 
to the agency executive and case work 
supervisors, as well as to the workers. 
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The consultant’s supervisory service is 
further complicated by the different degrees 
of training and competence of the various 
people with whom she works as well as by 
their relative accessibility, a factor affected 
by the organizational structure. Responsi- 
bility for staff education and community 
interpretation are also an integral part of 
the consultant’s job. 

The educational responsibility a consult- 
ant carries requires careful analysis for each 
situation. Many untrained case work super- 
visors need much support in working 
through to an understanding that super- 
vision is not merely overseeing administra- 
tive and mechanical features of the job but 
also involves the responsible use of the 
supervisor’s own understanding and _per- 
sonality to help her workers. The growth 
of the local supervisor, like that of the 
worker, depends upon an ever widening 
knowledge of human behavior, including 
her own. The local supervisor thus helps 
to determine whether the worker’s under- 
standing is to be broad and deep or shallow 
and narrow. 

There are many difficulties in this diversi- 
fied supervisory load, not the least of which 
stem from the consultant’s expectation of 
herself. If she herself feels primary interest 
in the care of children, the technical problem 
of the unit of supervision is important, be- 
cause there is always the danger that the 
consultant may supervise the case instead 
of the worker. To keep the unit of super- 
vision in mind is not always a simple task. 

In the situation described in the follow- 
ing pages, the county case work supervisor 
was a person new to social work. The con- 
sultant is ordinarily responsible for stimu- 
lating the development of boarding home 
programs. Frequently, this need is especially 
evident in communities that have had no 
previous experience with boarding homes. 
If the supervisor or occasionally the director 
is unfamiliar with boarding home care and 
is accessible, the consultant tries to teach 
something of the process and philosophy of 
home finding and development. She out- 
lines appropriate standards and helps with 
the com::::.nity interpretation that must sup- 
port boarding home programs. She often 
spends considerable time with staff persons 
who, under the local case work supervisor’s 


leadership, will do this job. The consultant's 
work with staff people is educational and 
limited in time, whereas the local super- 
visor’s responsibility is continuing and car- 
ries administrative, supportive, and educa- 
tional elements in the conventional super- 
visory pattern. The clearness with which 
the consultant sees this peculiar quality of 
her contribution will enable her to be a 
helping person to the local supervisor and 
not a competing person. The untrained 
supervisor, learning by experience, naturally 
finds the varied case work demands of foster 
home care very confusing. In the situation 
described below, the county supervisor asked 
the consultant to help her with a difficult 
case, arranging conferences in which she, the 
case worker, and the child welfare consult- 
ant were present. This situation is particu- 
larly instructive because it demonstrates so 
well what may happen if the consultant 
chooses the wrong unit of supervision and 
loses sight of the needs of the worker in 
her concern over the welfare of the client. 
It was not until the second interview that 
the consultant saw what was happening and 
shifted her approach. 

The county child welfare worker sought 
an interview with the consultant, with the 
approval and presence of the county super- 
visor, because the worker was disturbed at 
the unproductive contacts she was having 
with an unstable mother whose two sons, 
7 and 9 years, were being boarded by the 
agency in a foster home. The boys’ father, 
a rather stable person, was employed and 
was paying the board. The boys’ mother 
was upsetting her children by weekly visits 
and vague but persistent promises to take 
the boys home with her. She had no home 
at the time and was employed as a domestic. 
The foster parents had told the county 
worker they felt it was best that the boys 
be removed from their home in the very 
near future. 

Consultant asked to see the case record 
before the conference but the worker re- 
ported that the record had not been dictated 
on recently enough to include the present 
problem. The local supervisor said many of 
the records were not up to date in dictation, 
due to the shortage of stenographic help. 
Consultant felt it would be helpful for her 
to have the intervening dictation before con- 
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ference. It was apparent to consultant that 
the worker, and possibly her supervisor, felt 
a great deal of hostility to the boys’ own 
mother. Consultant was inclined to think 
that the worker unconsciously hoped to get 
hold of material from the conference which 
would further implement her hostility to the 
mother. Consultant was concerned lest, with 
only an oral report from the worker, she miss 
some important part of the picture and hence 
be led to erroneous conclusions, which might 
in turn be interpreted by the county worker 
to the boys’ mother as bearing the authority 
of the state. Consultant had also had ex- 
perience earlier with this particular worker 
who found it difficult to record; hence the 
consultant was particularly anxious to see a 
written record before the conference went 
further. ‘ 

The consultant therefore asked the worker 
and her supervisor whether there would be 
hazards to the boys, to the parents, or to 
the foster parents, if the conference were 
deferred a week until the dictation could be 
done ; worker said somewhat reluctantly that 
she guessed they might stand the delay all 
right. A week later the consultant was again 
in the county department of public welfare 
office where she read the record. She was 
struck by the amount of talking, advice giv- 
ing, blame, and praise which the worker had 
given to the boys, to the foster parents, and 
most of all to the boys’ own mother. It 
seemed that the worker identified with the 
father of the boys, who was stable and who 
paid their board promptly and regularly. It 
was apparent that the worker was hostile 
to the boys’ mother whose irresponsible 
lying and sex behavior she found very 
disturbing. 

Worker came into the conference somewhat 
tense, saying she couldn’t understand why the 
mother kept both boys in emotional turmoil, and 
expressed fear that as a result the agency would 
lose the boarding home in which they now had 
the boys. Consultant asked worker how she would 
feel if actually the foster parents did refuse to 
keep the boys. The worker said it was extremely 
hard to get new boarding homes, and a lot of the 
old ones were gone because women who used to 
board children now could get better pay in some 
of the war industries. She said she did not know 
at the moment where she would get another foster 
home for these two boys if they had to leave their 
present one. Consultant asked her if she thought 
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they might go back to their mother temporarily. 
The worker said this was the last thing that 
ought to happen since the boys’ mother was “ abso- 
lutely no good.” The local supervisor indicated 
she agreed with the worker. 

Consultant asked worker why she felt the boys’ 
mother was “no good.” Worker replied, “I can’t 
stand women drunks,” at which consultant replied 
she could see how the worker felt, but she won- 
dered whether the mother could not see it too. 
Worker smiled; then she said she supposed that 
the boys’ mother could see it, but she didn’t know 
that that would make a very great deal of differ- 
ence, since everybody in town knew that the 
woman drank. Consultant asked worker to read 
back to her the part of the dictation covering the 
boys’ mother’s failure to keep an appointment with 
the worker. The mother said that she had for- 
gotten the appointment, which the worker said 
couldn’t be, because the mother herself had sought 
it in the first place. The mother shrugged her 
shoulders but made no comment when worker 
mentioned this to her. Consultant asked worker 
what she thought might have motivated the mother 
to forget the appointment. Worker replied that 
the mother did not want to remember. Consultant 
suggested that the mother might have had a very 
good reason for failing to remember, as, for 
example, she might have felt it would be painful 
to talk to the worker. Worker smiled wryly but 
said nothing. Consultant pointed out that despite 
her many shortcomings, the mother had come to 
see the boys faithfully once a week, and had almost 
always brought them some sort of gift. The 
record also showed that mother was neatly, even 
tastefully, dressed, and that she did not come to see 
the boys when she was drinking; all of which 
showed her sensitivity to the fitness of things and 
her awareness of what conventional behavior 
should be. The worker agreed that all this was 
true but added with some irritation that when she 
asked the mother a direct question as to how much 
she really cared for the boys, the mother gave a 
flippant answer, saying that she guessed she “ liked 
the brats well enough.” Consultant remarked that 
often behavior was a more reliable index of a 
person’s feeling than what the person might or 
might not say. 

Worker said she hadn’t been able to find a place 
where she could take hold of any sort of relation- 
ship with the mother. Local supervisor nodded her 
head in agreement with worker. Once when the 
mother had opened up and started to tell her some 
of her own experience, which was her mother’s 
desertion of her as a child, she shut up like a clam 
as soon as the worker asked her a direct question. 
Consultant asked worker how much use she had 
been able to make of the device of having the 
mother spontaneously tell her own story. Worker 
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said that because of her limited time, she hadn't 
done much of that; anyway, if she had, it was 
quite likely that the mother would tell her some 
long rambling jumble of self-justification in family 
troubles. County supervisor observed mother’s 
family was always in trouble. Consultant asked 
worker if it seemed that the mother felt that she 
had to justify herself to the worker, feeling that 
the worker might not have a good opinion of her. 
Worker said she did not know; she supposed this 
might be true. During this discussion the local 
supervisor made little comment, but nodded her 
head in agreement with worker. 

Consultant asked worker if she could see any 
values at all in the mother’s spontaneous story just 
as the mother might wish to tell it, even though 
some of it might not be relevant to the immediate 
problem. The worker answered that the mother 
could probably get a good deal off her chest this 
way and might try to convince her that the father 
was just as much to blame in the family break-up 
as she had been. 


It is clear that the worker had a great 
deal of hostile feeling toward the boys’ 
mother, so much so that she has difficulty in 
letting the client tell her own spontaneous 
story. Consultant felt both real resistance 
on the part of the worker to recognizing her 
own hostile feelings to the children’s mother, 
and inability of the county supervisor to help 
her at that point. It is true that, through 
her inability to allow her boys to succeed 
with the foster mother, the boys’ mother did 
threaten one of the worker’s prized foster 
homes. Consultant suspected that the 
mother’s behavior activated other resistances 
on the part of the worker which the worker 
was not able to verbalize. The local super- 
visor appeared to accept the worker’s atti- 
tude at face value, and showed no inclination 
to analyze either her own or the worker’s 
feeling. 

Two weeks later the situation had still 
not improved and the worker again brought 
the situation to the attention of the consult- 
ant in conference. Both the worker and her 
case work supervisor described the situation 
again as a “ difficult case.” 


Consultant asked worker if sometimes the boys’ 
mother, Mrs. X, did not irritate her a good deal, 
to which the worker laughed sourly and said, “ You 
said it.” Consultant asked worker whether she 
had any idea why Mrs. X annoyed her so deeply. 
The worker replied, “ Well, it was not enough for 
this woman to fail to take care of her children, 
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but now she interferes when we try to take care 
of them.” Consultant replied that she saw how 
the worker felt and that she knew it must be very 
frustrating. Consultant asked the worker if pos- 
sibly the boys’ mother felt upset when she saw 
her children living in another woman's home and 
learning to be very fond of their foster mother. 
Worker said she supposed so, but what could the 
boys’ mother expect the way she acted? 

At this point, worker turned to consultant say- 
ing, “ You know, we really asked help with Mrs. 
X, and I'm afraid from your questions that you 
think I’m the problem.” Consultant asked as com- 
fortably as she could, “Why do you feel that?” 
The worker replied in a somewhat dissatisfied tone 
of voice that she supposed she was too ambitious 
for the boys in the foster family and this made 
her cross at the boys’ mother when she upset the 
situation. Consultant said she knew how the 
worker felt about the prospect of losing a foster 
home when it had been such an up-hill job to 
recruit homes. It would be strange if she felt 
differently. We had all literally “beaten the 
bushes” before the Y home had been developed 
for the X boys. Worker seemed more relaxed and 
nodded agreement, and consultant felt some of 
her resistance ebb away. Worker was able to say 
that, as a matter of fact, the Y home had been 
a real resource because Mrs. Y had been willing 
to try to understand the boys’ mother. Consultant 
pointed out that these values had been the worker’s 
contribution. The worker had helped Mrs. Y to 
understand the boys because of her genuine interest 
in working out a situation in which both children 
had a chance to live and to be happy. 

All this, the consultant indicated, showed the 
worker’s real commitment to the problem and 
ability to move in the direction of understanding 
why the boys needed to behave as they did. The 
solution to the present impasse, consultant con- 
tinued, seemed to be the worker’s continuing as 
she had begun, that is, deepening her own aware- 
ness of her own desires and prejudices. Con- 
sultant was careful to say that the worker had 
already demonstrated that she was able to help 
the foster mother in her understanding of the boys’ 
behavior. In this way she hoped to say by implica- 
tion that worker was adequate to find her way 
through the mother’s resistance. Worker volun- 
teered that maybe she had expected too much of 
Mrs. X, who, after all, had lived through some 
bad experiences. Consultant agreed and asked 
if we really knew what these experiences were. 
Worker said that this was so in only a general 
way. She thought it might be easier to talk to 
Mrs. X now, even if Mrs. X went off on a 
rambling jumble of self-justification. Worker 
seemed more relaxed now than earlier, more com- 
fortable with consultant. Worker said she thought 
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it might help if time could be found to go over 
her next interview with Mrs. X, so she might 
“know what all was in the interview.” 


The problem in this so-called “ difficult 
case " was the worker’s own hostile feelings, 
which effectively blocked her developing a 
relationship with Mrs. X. “I don’t seem to 
find any place where I can take hold.” The 
worker's inability to allow Mrs. X to tell 
any part of her story spontaneously was of 
course the result of this hostility. Her super- 
visors acceptance of this situation at face 
value did not open up the problem to the 
worker because the supervisor supported the 
worker without question of the worker's 
feelings. 

The consultant’s awareness of her own 
role is of greatest importance. Because her 
role includes a constellation of factors, this 
is not simple. Her role includes stimulation 
and development of boarding homes. For 
many local workers without professional 
training, or even with some professional 
training but no experience in the process of 
boarding home recruitment, the investment 
of thought and effort required seems pro- 
digious. In these days of foster home short- 
ages, the number of applications which, after 
study, are accepted for boarding children, 
seems to be somewhat higher than the for- 
mer calculation of one foster home developed 
from ten applications. Nevertheless, the per- 
centage of rejections is still high and this 
cannot fail to produce some anxieties and 
some sense of futility on the part of the 
worker, for whom all this is new experience. 
The consultant’s role as a supportive person 
cannot be emphasized too much at this point. 
Without support this experience is emotion- 
ally depleting to the worker and often to her 
supervisor as well. 

The first interview shows the consultant 
herself involved in an all too common identi- 
fication with the children, when the actual 
block in the situation is the worker’s hostile 
feelings toward the boys’ mother. The 
worker’s almost surprised response: “ You 
know, we really asked help with Mrs. X, and 
I am afraid from your questions you think 
I’m the problem,” shows how much effort 
needs to be invested in helping workers be- 
come aware of and take responsibility for 
their own feelings. The dynamic study of the 
people in the situation includes the consult- 
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ant herself. In the interviews recorded, her 
approach to the problem seems at times to 
be somewhat too intellectual. Her effort to 
have the worker allow the boys’ mother to 
tell her story shows the futility of technical 
devices in the face of strong feeling. There 
seems to be an undertone of irritation on 
the part of the consultant toward the worker 
who “can’t stand women drunks.” 

It will be noted that no movement takes 
place in the dilution of worker’s hostility to 
the boys’ mother, a “ woman drunk,” until 
consultant is able to free herself from this 
irritation and to identify herself with the 
worker, When consultant was able to feel 
with the worker some of the sense of being 
hard pressed and disappointed, and to show 
it by verbal review of realities around “ beat- 
ing the bushes” to secure foster homes, she 
freed the worker of some of her hostility 
because consultant felt as worker did toward 
these same realities. It was a tough prob- 
lem, but they were in it together. Consult- 
ant’s indication that worker had understood 
the boys’ behavior, and by that token was 
adequate to understand the mother’s be- 
havior, was at once support and impetus to 
the worker to move forward. In the situa- 
tion described, the local county supervisor, 
an untrained worker, turned the case review 
in this discussion over to the worker and 
consultant as a difficult case. Unless by 
experience the county supervisor has some 
of the same understanding of behavior for 
herself and her client, she will not have 
achieved the same growth that her worker 
achieved. This, in turn, will produce in- 
security which will tend to block and to 
arrest the worker. However, in administra- 
tive aspects of supervision, considerable 
emphasis is placed upon regulation and pro- 
cedure, a more neutral medium than human 
behavior ; therefore, it is likely to be a freer, 
less invested medium. The plan to refer 
so-called difficult cases to the consultant for 
special help is of interest and raises several 
serious questions. These difficult cases seem 
to show three varieties of obstacle—lack of 
resources, lack of skills and understanding, 
and an unrealistic expectation of outcome 
based on oversimplified diagnosis. The 
interviews reported above illustrate these 
problems. 
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Certain conclusions develop from this dis- 
cussion. The futility of supervision of the 
case rather than of the worker is clear. The 
necessity for thoughtful and continuing 
diagnostic activity by the consultant, and 
for responsible handling of behavior not only 
by the worker but by the consultant herself 
is apparent, The need to give more help to 
the local supervisor in the understanding and 
handling of behavior, so she may increas- 
ingly assume her supervisory role with her 
worker, is emphatically demonstrated. 

According to a definition by Gordon 
Hamilton, social diagnosis is actually a de- 
scription of the social worker’s interpreta- 
tion of the case.t The same can be said of 
diagnosis in case work supervision. This is 
based on certain factual information, ob- 
served behavior, and previous experience. 
The child welfare consultant’s diagnostic 
responsibility is heavy indeed, since she must 
see the interrelationships between many dif- 
ferent factors in each situation. That is to 
say that each child welfare worker, each 
local case work supervisor, each county 
director asking consultant help with involved 
case work situations, is asking help for the 
total configuration, which includes the client, 
the local child welfare worker, local case 
work supervisor, local county director, local 
resources, and the child welfare consultant’s 
contribution. This multiple character of the 
diagnosis places grave responsibilities on the 


1 Theory and Practice of Social Case Work, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1940, 
p. 139. 


perceptions and deductions of the consultant. 
Here, again, it is of utmost importance to 
recall that the unit of supervision is the 
worker, the local supervisor, and the local 
director, and that the client is the worker’s 
own unique obligation. It is always a temp- 
tation to oversimplify in these situations 
because adequate diagnosis requires time and 
effort. 

The consultant’s problem in this case in- 
volved a diagnosis of the worker’s blocking 
in dealing with the boys’ mother. The 
worker, it will be recalled, “could not 
stand women drunks.” Consultant supported 
worker until she could be somewhat auto- 
critical of her own dealings with the mother 
while these processes were going forward 
in conference. Consultant had an oppor- 
tunity to observe and evaluate the help the 
worker was using from her local supervisor. 
The supervisor appeared curiously passive 
in the three-way conferences, so that 
whether she was indifferent or consciously 
withholding response was not apparent. A 
next step indicated in this situation is an 
attempt to understand the cause of the super- 
visor’s paucity of response. That the basic 
supervisory processes are the same in vari- 
ous agency settings seems to be generally 
agreed. We must also keep in mind the fact 
that the success or failure of the supervisory 
process depends upon the continuing diag- 
nosis of difference and accessibility, focus 
and application. It is in this latter area 
that the consultant makes her particular 
contribution. 


Editorial Notes 


National Conference Plans 


OR the first time in its 73 years of 

consecutive meetings, the National Con- 
ference of Social Work will not hold a meet- 
ing this year. This action comes, of course, 
in response to the request of James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, that all large gatherings in- 
volving extensive transportation and use of 
hotel space be canceled in order to concen- 
trate manpower and railpower on urgent 


war business. All social workers will agree 
upon the necessity for complying with this 
request. In the next breath they will ask: 
Is there a substitute plan? How is the 
structure of National Conference to be main- 
tained so that all the machinery will be ready 
for reconvening when this is again possible ? 

As this editorial goes to press (the day 
following the decision to cancel), the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and other planning com- 
mittees of the Conference are already at 
work on these questions. No final plan has 
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as yet been evolved. However, it is antici- 
pated that the 1945 Proceedings will be 
published early in the fall. The volume will 
be built upon a selection of papers originally 
planned by the program committee. This 
war volume will certainly be one that 
every social worker will want to read in 
order to keep in touch with the trends of 
the year. 

Every effort will also be made to make 
some of the papers available for use on a 
local basis at the usual National Conference 
time. One plan under consideration is that 
of asking all cities of 50,000 or over to 
organize a National Conference Day on 
which a small group of papers selected from 
the program can be read at local meetings. 
Announcement of definite plans will appear 
shortly. 


In maintaining the structure of National 
Conference, each of us has a responsibility 
to carry. The financial underpinning of the 
National Conference rests upon the payment 
of membership dues. Many social workers 
are members year in and year out whether 
or not they attend meetings, but others join 
only in a year when they plan to go to the 
Conference. It is extremely important this 
year that the number of regular $5 member- 
ships be increased. Many of us who would 
otherwise have had the expense of Confer- 
ence attendance can well afford to become 
sustaining or contributing members in order 
to carry the Conference over this difficult 
year. Let’s show our support of our Na- 
tional Conference in this concrete way and 
look forward to actually assembling again 
when we are nearer to peace. 


Book Reviews 


IND, MepicInE AND Man: Gregory Zil- 
M boorg, M.D. 344 pp. 1943. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, New York, or THE 
Famity. $3.50. 


Writing for the informed layman, Dr. Zilboorg 
has purposely avoided technical vocabulary. Be- 
cause he is a thorough and enlightened historian, 
he has also kept away from clichés and pseudo 
understanding of difficult subjects. In an authori- 
tative and clear-cut presentation of fundamental 
characteristics and methods of such varied fields 
as medicine, psychiatry, sociology, war, law, and 
religion, the author sees his own major interest, 
psychoanalysis, in its proper perspective. With 
deftness and fearlessness he searches out the pat- 
tern of procedure for each area in terms of his- 
torical development. Thus, bases for their current 
contributions and limitations are emphasized. The 
focus is always upon deeper understanding of the 
psychological implications of content and proced- 
ures as the fields may supplement each other or 
as they represent contrasting approaches, such as 
the scientific and philosophical. Not only is the 
material itself of great value, but Dr. Zilboorg’s 
skilful process of exploring, separating, reconciling, 
and integrating a vast amount of material is further 
evidence of his qualifications for undertaking a 
work of such broad scope. 

The introductory chapter on “Certain Miscon- 
ceptions” covers not only the state of ignorance 
about medicine which the layman possesses but 
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also his persistent belief in many things that are 
not so. For example, our attitudes toward the 
badness, dangerousness, and inferiority of the men- 
tally ill, resulting in cruel treatment and at times 
annihilation, have not entirely disappeared, as Dr. 
Zilboorg points out in his evaluation of present- 
day shock therapy. Particularly valuable for case 
workers is the explanation of specific differences 
in the qualifications, field, and purpose of the psy- 
chologist and doctor, the relationship between 
neurology and psychiatry, and the “ chronic opposi- 
tion with which we meet new scientific facts, 
particularly facts concerning human psychology.” 
Since psychological reactions bring into play the 
whole organism of the individual and also social 
relations, our cultural past and present, the psy- 
chiatrist requires more than the conventional medi- 
cal training. The author warns us against “the 
extreme popularization of psychiatric and psycho- 
analytic terminology [which] has provided us with 
a new richness of language without offering a 
corresponding clarity of concepts and a sufficiently 
substantial body of knowledge.” 

Following a detailed explanation of the emo- 
tional evolution of man as an individual, based 
upon Freud’s contributions, Dr. Zilboorg’s discus- 
sion of mental illness differentiates it from physical 
illness in its lack of pain as its outstanding char- 
acteristic even in severe cases, and the absence of 
any insight into the illness by the patient. This 
accounts for resistance to treatment during the 








prolonged initial stages. As a result, treatment 
is often delayed until patients have slipped into 
the more or less disabling chronicity that is dif- 
ficult to treat. To insure earlier recognition of 
mental illness, specific points in “a social yard- 
stick” are suggested as a means of discerning a 
person’s inability to function within the scheme of 
a human community. 

The chapter on “ Theories and Practices” helps 
the case worker to understand the schisms and 
struggles within the fields of psychoanalysis and 
between it and other professions. The relation be- 
tween Freud’s theories and those of Adler, Jung, 
and Rank is described. Another discussion on 
the varieties of human aggression throws light 
on the way in which permissible manifestations 
of our aggression drain off drives that might 
otherwise do harm to ourselves and others. Usually 
when aggression is expressed in a social setting 
such as a strike, war, or arrest of a delinquent, 
the violence is justified on the grounds of ethical 
social principles. If the aggression is expressed 
directly by an individual, then it is a criminal act 
without justification. 

Chapters titled ‘“ Civilization and the Social 
Sciences,” “Crime and Judgment,” “ Psyche, Soul 
and Religion” give provocative explanations of the 
gaps between these fields of endeavor and psy- 
chiatry due to their different approach to their 
subject matter as well as to the basis for their 
traditional resistance to the admission of a new 
and potentially helpful ally such as psychiatry 
into their fold. 

Case workers should have this book on their 
shelves not only for reference on specific subjects 
but also for general reading. Scholarly and broad 
in its point of view, the material is for the most 
part directly related to our day-by-day practice. 
Dr. Zilboorg uses his knowledge of history as a 
means of achieving better treatment whether 
through psychiatry, medicine, the courts or, we 
might add, social case work. 


LEAH FEDER 

Case Consultant 

Family Society of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LD Ace 1n New York City: Helen Hardy 
Brunot. 125 pp., 1943. Welfare Council, 
New York, or THe Famiry. $1.50. 


Mrs. Brunot, while acting as director of the 
Bureau for the Aged of the Welfare Council of 
New York between the years 1939 and 1942, 
demonstrated the need for a better understanding 
of old people and for a more constructive approach 
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to their difficulties. In collaboration with an ad- 
visory committee, she has written a clear, well- 
annotated analysis of the problems as they were 
presented to the Bureau, which served as a referral 
center. She has sought and clarified the basic 
needs voiced by 3,106 individuals who appealed for 
help and advice. Often it is not the old person 
who comes to the Bureau but another member 
of the family or a friend and the rich sprinkling 
of case material throughout the report reveals not 
only the dilemma of the old person but of the 
younger family as well. These cases do not give 
examples of case work treatment except at the 
point of intake, since the Bureau serves as a refer- 
ral center only. 

The economic status of the group studied ranges 
from those financially independent to the destitute 
and their problems run the gamut of human ills. 
Sickness, physical handicap, dependency, homeless- 
ness, unemployment, housing problems are all pre- 
sented in myriad forms. The interpretation of the 
factual data is sound and is supported by simple, 
easily understood tables. The case material pre- 
sents startling evidence of a certain callousness 
toward the difficulties faced by older people, both 
by the professional social worker and the lay per- 
son. It also gives adequate proof of a characteristic 
recognized by the initiated, that the older person 
in seeking help is often unable or unwilling to 
present his real difficulty. Instead he camouflages 
his need in terms most acceptable to him or best 
understood by him. This is demonstrated by the. 
number of persons seeking information regarding 
homes for the aged, the only resource they know, 
but one they do not want to use. 

After the preamble, outlining the purpose and 
function of the Bureau and analyzing the group 
included in the study, the report is divided into 
three broad classifications—problems of physical 
and mental health; support in old age; social 
relationships and environment. The material cov- 
ering physical and mental health is well written 
and the unusually careful, correctly stated medical 
information adds to the ‘intrinsic value of the case 
material. The illustrations reveal the problem of 
the old person as seen by the Bureau from his 
point of view and that of his family, his neighbor, 
and the community. The chapter on problems of 
support gives a graphic and sympathetic picture of 
the meaning of dependency in old age. “ It seemed 
to the Bureau that one of the most common hazards 
to the health and happiness of the person with 
whom it dealt—whether sick or well, poor or 
financially secure—was that of having no work 
to do.” 

The chapter on the problems of social relation- 
ships and environment covers a wide range. Here 
Mrs. Brunot shows the need to overcome the re- 
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luctance of case work agencies to accept the older 
client, believing him to be “inflexible and unable 
to respond to case work help,” and considering the 
problem of the aged to be an “ institutional one.” 
She shows a change in this attitude as the Bureau 
was able to interpret and influence the agencies’ 
thinking. The complex problems of the homes, 
deeply rooted in tradition, are also clearly recog- 
nized and ably handled. 

This small book should be on the required read- 
ing list for all case workers dealing with older 
people. If this clear exposition of many of the 
trials of growing old were better understood, life’s 
last lap would not be so trouble laden. Workers 
in Old Age Assistance programs should find it 
especially helpful and it should serve to stimulate 
the case worker in the family agency to offer the 
same attentive concern for the older client as for 
the younger. It reveals human suffering and 
unhappiness such as may be found at any age; but 
one cannot help being impressed with the lack of 
resources available for the older person. 

The conclusion is reached that community serv- 
ices on behalf of the aged should be utilized to 
enable old people to live as normally and inde- 
pendently as possible. 


MARGARET W. WAGNER 
Benjamin Rose Institute 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NFANTS Wirtnovut Famiuies: Anna Freud 
and Dorothy T. Burlingham. 128 pp., 1944. 
International University Press, New York, or 

Tue Famiry. $2.00. 


Many social workers are already familiar with 
War and Children by the same authors and will 
welcome this second briefer book about the effect 
of institutional life on young children. The mate- 
rial in the book, based on observations of the resi- 
dents in the three houses of the Hampstead 
Nursery in England, tends to re-emphasize facts 
already known rather than to develop new con- 
cepts, but it also provides food for thought. It is 
a book that might be recommended not only to 
case workers but to teachers, institutional workers, 
and board members of children’s agencies. It is 
timely because the lack of foster homes is mak- 
ing people turn once more to institutions with- 
out always being aware of the hazards involved. 
With so much attention being given to the pre- 
vention of delinquency, here is the suggestion of a 
method for helping one group who might be more 
likely to become maladjusted because of their 
circumstances. 

Speaking of institutional children, the authors 
state, “So far as character development is con- 
cerned they often prove ... not far above the 
standard of destitute or neglected children.” The 
attempts to provide a setting more conducive to 
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sound character development in these residential 
nurseries by having one person assigned as “ family 
mother” to each group of from three to five chil- 
dren for their motherly care—bathing, putting to 
bed, and so on—and the apparently successful re- 
sults of the experiment, have wide implications for 
the child welfare field. The nursery school teacher 
who wonders why a child who has been docile 
all day becomes unmanageable when his mother 
appears will be interested in the observation that 
along with improvement in certain steps in develop- 
ment came moments when there were outbreaks 
of more violent behavior than before. Case workers 
and teachers can do much to allay parental anxiety 
if they understand that occasional violent outbursts 
go along with the deeper, more possessive, parent- 
child relationship. 

It is reassuring to see in the material at the end 
of the book evidence of the strength of the tend- 
ency in the human being to develop normally and 
the ability of the child to utilize relatively slight 
aids to promote his growth. 

It is to be hoped that the authors will continue 
to publish their findings and that as time goes on 
they will give us more ample evidence of the detail 
upon which they have based their conclusions. 

ELeANor M. Hostey 
Day Nursery Association of Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ICTIONARY or Socrorocy: Henry Pratt 

Fairchild, Ph.D., LL.D. 342 pp., 1944. The 

Philosophical Library, New York, or Tue 
Famity. $6.00. 


The borrowings from sociology as well as the 
exchanges of concepts and terminology between 
sociology and social work are evident in this book 
edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild. It will be useful 
to social workers for reference purposes in order 
to furnish some idea of the varying usages of the 
same word or words by sociologists and social 
workers. Community organization is a case in 
point. Few social workers will accept the soci- 
ologist’s concept of community organization, while 
few sociologists will accept the social worker’s 
usage. And yet the words have real validity for 
each group. 

The definitions contributed by Grace Coyle and 
Walter Pettit establish the validity of the words 
commonly used in social work. 


ArtTHUR E. FINK 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 
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tenance as needed, will be open to 
persons eligible for admission to the 
School who have had at least twelve 
months experience in social work, and 
who intend to return to the state of 
residence for employment in social 
work. Further details may be obtained 
from the School. Application material 
must be on file by March 15, 1945. 
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New York 10, N. Y. 
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INDEX—VOLUME XXV—Nos. 1-10 
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ADMINISTRATION: army consultation service, 125; 
day nursery, 96; family agency, 375; family and chil- 
dren’s service, 253; housing project, 352; veterans’ 
service center, 203; worker’s service bureau, 19, 26 

Adolescents, 3, 83, 139, 163, 304, 371 

Aged, 132; See also Old Age Assistance 

a 17, 58, 86, 94, 143, 164, 226, 298, 


Aid to Dependent Children, 13, 43, 73, 243, 371 

Aliens, relocation of, 108 

American Association of Schools of Social Work report, 
384 


cnn oe Cross, 46, 102, 123, 169, 174, 194, 211, 235, 

63, 1 

Amputees, service to, 363 

Anxiety, fear, 4, 17, 23, 30, 68, 86, 89, 127, 164, 175, 184, 
210, 231, 299, 325, 332, 338, 363, 382 

APPEL, ANNA, Conservation of Resources in a Child- 
Placing Agency, 34 

Application: foster home, 36; day nursery, 96; for place- 
ment, 128 

Armed forces: See Military setting 

Army Personnel Consultant, The (Pikus), 209 

Arthritis: care of patient, 323; case work = patient, 331 

Authority, use of, 72, 83, 167, 252, 305, 339 

AVRUNIN, WILLIAM, The Volunteer in Case Work 
Treatment, 137 


Basic Eight, The (Massoth), 384 
BECK, RUTH ELIZABETH, The Child Welfare Consult- 
ant in a State Department of Welfare, 38 
Bahavior problems: adolescents, 3, 83, 139, 164, 304; chil- 
dren, 35, 52, 54, 93, 98, 143, 183, 246, 290; severely 
disturbed client, 89 
BERMAN, JEAN and LEO H., The Signing Out of 
Tuberculous Patients, 67 
Bibliography on arthritis, 331 
Big Brothers, 137 
BLACK, DOROTHY E., Service to Residents of a Public 
Housing Project, 351 
BLAKEY, LOIS, book review, 115 
Book Reviews 
American Dilemma, An (Myrdal), 276 
American Family in World War II, The (Annals of 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), 76 
British Labor and the Beveridge Plan (Scheu), 115 
Brown Americans (Embree), 78 
Child and the Law in Pennsylvania, The (Strauss and 
Rome), 158 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect (Glueck and Glueck), 
8 


15 
Courts and the i Laws in New York State, The 
(Branscombe), 
Dictionary of Skier (Fairchild, ed.), 396 
Discovering Ourselves (Appel and ‘Strecker, M.D.), 38 
Encyclopedia of Child Guidance (Winn, ed.), 317 
Expectantly Yours (Castallo and Walz), 358 
Family Situations, An Introduction to pod Study of 
Child Behavior (Bossard and Boll), 1 
ee een of Psychiatry, A (Lichtenstein a Small), 


Handling Personality Adjustment in Industry 
(McMurry), 236 
a Without Families (Freud and Burlingham), 


Institutions Serving Children (Hopkirk), 358 

Introduction to Group Therapy, An (Slavson), 155 

Maternal Overprotection (Levy), 157 

Mental Hygiene: The Psychology of Personal Adjust- 
ment (Klein), 357 

Mind, Medicine and Man (Zilboorg), 393 

Missing Value in Medical Social Case Work, The 
(Peugnet), 237 

New Goals for Old Age (Lawton, ed.), 359 

Old Age in New York City (Brunot), 394 
Our New Baby (Peller and Mumford), 358 
a and the Behavior Disorders (McHunt, ed.), 


Play” snes for School Children (Franklin and Bene- 


dict), 
Psychotherapy in Medical Practice (Levine), 77 
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Book Reviews (continued) 
Race and Rumors of Race (Odum), 318 
Rights of Infants, The (Ribble), 155 
Social Therapy, An Introductory Study (M. B. _and 
S. M. Hale), 276 
Study in Public Relations, A (Levy), 114 
War and Children (Freud and Burlingham), 75 
World of Sholom Aleichem, The (Samuel), 357 
WPA and Federal Relief Policy, The (Howard), 316 
Britain’s child welfare service, 271 
BROWN, JOSEPHINE C., book review, 316 
BROWNELL, ABIGAIL F., book review, 276 
BRUNO, FRANK J., New Light on Oriental and Classi- 
cal Charity in the Pre-Christian Era, 260 
BRUNTON, LAURA H., book review, 357 
BURMEISTER, EVA, book review, 358 
Budget: in foster homes, 35; relief client, 65, 348; tenants 
of housing project, 353 


CampBELL, DORIS, book we 277, 358 
Cape Cod Plan, The (Yerger), 1 
ss the Patient with aun Arthritis (Margolis), 


Case load, study of, 370 
Case Reading in Public Assistance Supervision (Riggs), 


Case Work: with Day Nursery Clients (Silverman), 95; 
Goals in Military Social Work (Lehman), 169; in a 
Juvenile Court (Clink and Prichard), 304; in a Mili- 
tary Setting (Wittman), 123; in the National Mari- 
time Union (Kyle), 217; in a Public Assistance 
Agency (Landuyt), 43; Skills in a Worker’s Service 
Bureau (Schmalz and Freeman), 19, Readers’ Forum, 
154; Treatment of Emotional Maladjustment in Mar- 
riage (Martens), 297; adolescents, 3, 83, 139, 163, 
304, 371; aliens, 108; convelascent children, 182, 289, 
309; function, 60; for housing project, 351, 356; ill 
clients, 13, 67, 182, 289, 309, 331; and industrial 
counseling, 19, 176, 217; rejected men, 228; with 
servicemen, 102, 123, 169, 188, 209, 223, 337, 363, 
381; specializations, 250, 256, 274; and supervision, 
57, 284, 345, 370; veterans, 173, 194, 203; in war- 
time, 27; See also Aged, Counseling, Interview, Pro- 
fessional skill, and so on 

Case Work Article Contest: comments, 107; winning 
apers, 83, 88, 95, 102 

Chaplain’s office and case work, 189 

Charity in pre-Christian era, 260 

Child placing, 34, 84, 128, 143, 258, 307, 309, 388 

Child Welfare: Consultant in a State Department of Wel- 
fare, The (Beck), 387; League of America, 253; 
service, 243, 249, 256, 271 

Children: 3, 28, 34, 51, 54, 83, 91, 95, 128, 137, 143, 
182, 243, 249, 256, 271, 289, 304, 309, 387; See also 
Aid to Dependent Children 

Chronic cases, 14, 

Client with Severe Personality Disturbances, The (Quinn), 


88 

CLINK, STEPHEN H. (and Prichard), Case Work in a 
Juvenile Court, 304 

COCKERILL, ELEANOR E., Rehabilitation and Com- 
munity Case Work Services, 173 

COHEN, EVELYN GROSS, A Medical Social Worker 
in a Public Assistance Agency, 13 

Community: aid for rejectees, 228; housing project, 351, 
356; and juvenile court, 305; medical care, 330; 
needs in wartime, 27, 34, 163, 243; plans for day 
care, 243; organization, courses in, 385; plans for 
industrial counseling, 19, 181, 219; rehabilitation of 
servicemen, 173, 194, 203, 363, 

Conference: consultant, worker, supervisor, 388; worker- 
supervisor, 284 

Conservation of Resources in a Child-Placing Agency 
(Appel), 34 

Consultation Service: for Girls with Venereal Infections 
(Little), 163; in the army, 123, 169, 223, 337; See 
also Counseling, Psychiatric consultation 

Contribution of a Red Cross Unit to the Rehabilitation of 
a Military Patient (Kotler), 102 

Convalescent care for children, 182, 290, 309 

Co-operation: case worker and volunteer, 51, 138; family 
and children’s agencies, 95, 249, 259; family agency 
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Co-operation (continued) 
and day nursery, 95; family agency and hospital, 163; 
family agency and housing project, 352; labor union 
and welfare council, 19; public and private agencies, 
243, 255; securing selective service information, 266; 
in service to veterans, 203 

COPELLMAN, FAY S., Follow-up of One Hundred Chil- 
dren with Poliomyelitis, 289 

Counseling: in army, 102, 123, 169, 188, 209, 223, 337, 
363, 381; definition of, 37, 73; industrial, 20, 176 
217; working mothers, 243; veterans, 203; See also 
Day care, Marriage counseling 

Court and social work, 8, 83, 167, 304 

Curriculum Committee Report, A.A.S.S.W., 384 


Davis, GERTRUDE R., The Executive Process in the 
Administration of the Social Case Work Agency, 375 

Day care: counseling, 22, 243; nursery, 95, 273 

Delinquency, See Juvenile delinquency 

Delinquent Adolescent, A (Mitchell), 83 

Dependency, 15, 48, 64, 103, 135, 172, 225 

Diagnosis, 4, 21, 27, 35, 62, 86, 89, 128, 147, 174, 207, 
211, 298, 332, 344, 382 

DIGGS, MARY HUFF, book review, 78 


E pirorIAL Notes, 37, 73, 107, 152, 197, 235, 274, 315, 
356, 392 


» oF 

Ego, 4, 61, 134, 164, 299, 312 , 

Egyptian and Hebrew concepts of charity, 261 . 

ELLSWORTH, DOROTHY, Precocious Adolescence in 
Wartime, 3 , i 

EMERY, MARIAN, The Short Contact in Wartime, 27 

Emotional problems: of adolescence, 4, 86, 139, 163; 
amputees, 363; in child placing, 36, 129, 143, 244; 
convalescent children, 183, 309; and illness, 16, 67, 
109, 163, 290, 300, 324, 331, 337; old age, 47, 132; 
of rejectees, 231; retarded child, 54; servicemen, 102, 
123, 169, 173, 190, 210, 225, 312, 363, 382; severe 
personality disturbance, 88; in supervision, 58, 391; 
of veterans, 196, 205, See also Aggression, Anxiety, 
Ego, Frustration, Sexual disturbance 

Employment, 14, 44, 62, 136, 176, 218, 335, 350; of vet- 
erans, 194, 208, 383; of women, 29, 177, 243 

Endowment of the Supervisor, The (Houwink), 57 

EVANS, ELIZABETH, book review, 236 : 

Executive Process in the Administration of the Social 
Case Work Agency, The (Davis), 375 


F amILy agency: and children’s services, 249; and day 
nursery, 95; function, 60, 88; and placement prob- 
lems, 143; and social protection, 163; and wartime 
problems, 27; See also Public agency | 

Family relations: 257, 310; husband and wife, 31, 48, 68, 
89, 96, 103, 175, 297; parent and child, 6, 34, 51, 83, 
91, 129, 133, 143, 163, 186, 246, 293, 305, 389 

Family social work, 13, 27, 43, 50, 60, 88, 143, 175, 180, 
249; See also Case work, Public agency 

Family Welfare Association of America, 249 , 

FARRAR, MARCELLA S., Discussion from the Chil- 
dren’s Field, 256 

FEDER, LEAH, book review, 116, 393 

Field work, supervision of, 345 

FINK, ARTHUR E., book review, 396 _ . 7” 

Follow-up of One Hundred Children with Poliomyelitis 
(Copellman), 289 

Foster day care, See Day care 

Foster homes, See Child placing _ . 

Foundation for Industrial Counseling, A (Gage), 176 | 

FREEMAN, HENRY (and Schmalz), Case Work Skills 
in a Worker’s Service Bureau, 19 

Frustration, 5, 58, 86, 133, 143, 164, 174, 190 

Function: as a Psychological Concept: A Dissenting 
Opinion (Weidenreich), 60; child-placing agency, 34; 
family agency in wartime, 27; family and children’s 
agencies, 144, 249, 256, 274, 377; juvenile court, 304; 
medical social worker, 14, 174, 289, 365; public 
agency, 13, 43, 349 

FUTTERMAN, SAMUEL, In Times Like These, 312 


Gace, ELENA, A Foundation for Industrial Counsel- 


ing, 

GARRETT, ANNETTE, book review, 276 

GARTLAND, RUTH, book review, 38 

GAYFORD, MURIEL, book review, 77 

GINSBURG, ETHEL L., The Veteran-—-A Challenge to 
Case Work, 203 

GOLDMAN, RALPH I., A Social Worker Assists an 
Army Chaplain, 188 

GOTTFRIED, LEANORE V., Medical Social Work in 
the War Relocation Program, 108 

Greek background of charity, 262 

GREGORY, JEAN L., Relations Between Family and 
Children’s Services, 249 

Group work, courses in, 385 


Hatt, PERRY B., book review, 318 
HARPER, WILLIAM J., book review, 158 


a Men Rejected at an Induction Station (Stein), 


Historical background of social work, 249, 260 

HOFSTEIN, SAUL, Military Counseling as Practiced 
by the Personnel Consultant, 337 

HOSLEY, ELEANOR M., book review, 395 

Hostility, See Aggression 

Housing project, service to residents, 351, 356 

HOUWINK, EDA, The Endowment of the Supervisor, 57 

HURVITZ, NATHAN, book review, 357 

HUTCHINSON, DOROTHY, The Request for Place. 
ment Has Meaning, 128 

HYDE, ROBERT W. (and Kingsley), The Value of 
Social Service Information in the Examination of 
Selectees, 266 


ILLecitTImacy, See Unmarried Mother 

illness, 289, 323, 331; See also Convalescent care, Emo 
tional problems, Medical social work 

Industrial counseling, 19, 176, 217 

Insecurity, See Anxiety, Emotional problems 

In-service training, 44, 283, 315 

Intake: child-placing agency, 34, 96, 128; family agency, 

Interpretation, 180, 188, 208, 229, 288, 313 

Interview: application, 7, 36, 96, 145, 244; industrial 
counseling, 21, 177, 219; marriage counseling, 298; 
personnel, 379; psychiatric, 10, 141; rejectees, 229; 
servicemen, 103, 126, 171, 207, 225, 340; short con- 
tact, 28; volunteer and client, 52, 139; worker’s 
activity, 62, 84, 285 

In Tir Like These, 194, 313 


Japanese, relocation of, 108 

Jewish background of charity, 262 

— ROSA B., Problems of Foster Day Care, 
4 


Juvenile court, 8, 83, 304 
Juvenile delinquency, 3, 83, 139, 163, 304 


Kenprick, MARY ALICE, book review, 157 

KEYLIN, VERA M., Some Aspects of the Use of Insti- 
tutional Convalescent Care for Children, 182 

KING, CLARENCE, book review, 39 

KINGSLEY, LOWELL V. (and Hyde), The Value of 
Social Service Information in the Examination of 
Selectees, 266 

KOTLER, JULIA, Contribution of a Red Cross Unit to 
the Rehabilitation of a Military Patient, 102 

KUHLMANN, FRIEDA M., Placement Resulting from 
Psychosexual Disturbance in a Mother-Son Relation- 


ship, 143 
KYLE, CONSTANCE, Case Work in the National Mari- 
time Union, 217 


LaBor Unions: industrial counseling, 19; case work in 
maritime union, 21 
LANDUYT, META L., Case Work in a Public Assistance 


Agency, 43 
LEHMAN, ALBERT, Case Work Goals in Military Social 
Work, 169; Short-Term Therapy in a Military Set- 


ting, 223 

LITTLE, RUBY, Consultation Service for Girls with 
Venereal Infections, 163 

LOVELL, PHYLLIS, Protecting the Future Generation, 


271 
LOWREY, LAWSON G., M.D., book review, 237 


M.cvuvre, DOROTHEA, book review, 317 

McCORMICK, MARY J., book review, 237 

MANNING, CATHERINE M., A Public Agency De- 
velops Skill through In-Service Training, 283 

MARGOLIS, H. M., M.D., Care of the Patient with 
Rheumatoid Arthritis, 323 

Marital problems, 22, 31, 48, 74, 89, 96, 103, 297 

Marriage counseling, 31, 74, 297 

MARTENS, ELSIE, Case Work Treatment of Emotional 
Maladjustment in Marriage, 297 

MASSOTH, LEONA, The Basic Eight, 384 

Medical Social Work: in the War Relocation Program 
(Gottfried), 108; amputees, 363; arthritic patient, 323, 
331; in Britain, 272; children with poliomyelitis, 289; 
convalescent care for children, 182, 309; girls with 
venereal infections, 163; in a public agency, 13, 113; 
for seamen, 222; servicemen, 102, 173, 363; tubercu- 
lous patients, 67 

Medical Social Worker in a Public Assistance Agency, A 
(Cohen), 13 x 

Mental Hazards in Old Age (Wagner), 132 

Mental hygiene unit of the army, 381 

Merger, family and children’s service, 253 

Military Counseling as Practiced by the Personnel Consult- 
_ant (Hofstein), 337 

Military setting, case work in, 102, 123, 152, 169, 188, 
209, 223, 235, 266, 312, 337, 363, 3 

MITCHELL, MARGARET, A Delinquent Adolescent, 83 
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NATHAN, CYNTHIA RICE, Service to Amputees, 363 

National Conference plans, 392 bis 

New Light on Oriental and Classical Charity in the Pre- 
Christian Era (Bruno), 260 


OEDIPUS conflict, 143, 301 

Old Age Assistance, 44, 132, 372 
Oriental background of charity, 260 
OSBORN, HAZEL, book review, 155 


PAMPHLET, reviews, 198, 238 

PELLER, LILI E., book review, 155 

Personality disturbances, treatment of, 88; See also Emo- 
tional problems, Psychiatric consultation, and so on 

Personnel: administration and, 377; consultant, 123, 169, 
190, 209, 337; counselors in industry, 179; medical 
social workers, 329; psychiatric social workers for 
W.A.C., 152, 197; shortage, 33 

PIKUS, JOSEPH D., The Army Personnel Consultant, 
209 


Placement: Resulting from Psychosexual Disturbance in a 
Mother-Son Relationship (Kuhlmann), 143; See also 
Child placing 

Poliomyelitis, 289 ’ : 

Post-Discharge Planning in a Mental Hygiene Unit 
(Robbins and Rice), 381 

PRATT, VOCILLE, book review, 278 

Precocious Adolescence in Wartime (Ellsworth), 3 | 

PRICHARD, MILLARD (and Clink), Case Work in a 
Juvenile Court, 304 

Private agency, need for, 255; See also Family agency 

Problems: in Convalescent Care (Rohret), 309; of Foster 
Day Care (Johnston), 243 

Professional skill: administration, 375; child placement, 
36, 131; counseling, 37, 73, 298; medical social 
worker, 175, 329, 336; merged agency, 253; in mili- 
tary case work, 102, 123, 169, 188, 209, 223, 228, 235, 
313, 338; public agency worker, 44, 283, 315, 345; 
shown in case reading, 370; in supervision, 57, 284, 
345, 370; in veterans’ bureau, 207; in Women’s Army 
Corps, 152, 197; in worker’s service bureau, 19 

Protecting the Future Generation (Lovell), 271 

Protective case work, See Authority 

Psychiatric consultation, 10, 87, 89, 103, 147, 298, 306 

Psychiatric social work, 123, 147, 152, 169, 197, 223, 299, 
381, 385 

Psychiatry: 91, 250, 257, 327, 335; convalescent children, 
290; for merchant seamen, 222; for rejected men, 230; 
and servicemen, 102, 123, 169, 189, 195, 210, 223, 
235, 338, 381; the veteran, 205, 312 

Psychological factors, See Emotional problems 

Psychological tests, 54, 123, 210 

Psychologist in armed forces, 123, 210, 235 

Psychosomatic factors, See Emotional problems and illness 

Public Agency: Develops Skill through In-Service Train- 
ing, A (Manning), 283; case work in, 43, 315; func- 
tion, 61; and medical social work, 13; students in, 
345; supervision in, 44, 283, 315, 345, 370, 387 

Public welfare, courses in, 385 

Public housing project, service to, 351, 356 

Public relations, 288; See also Interpretation 


Ouiy, JULIA PROVINCE, The Client with Severe 
Personality Disturbances, 


READERS’ Forum, 113, 154 

Recording: use of records for study, 370; by volunteer, 52 

Recreation, 104, 183 

REED, BERNICE I., book review, 114 

REGENSBURG, JEANETTE, book review, 39 

Rehabilitation: and Community Case Work Services 
(Cockerill), 173; of servicemen, 102, 173, 203, 312, 
363; through seamen’s union, 222 

Rejection by armed forces, 215, 228 

Relations Between Family and Children’s Services 
(Gregory), 249; Discussion from the Children’s Field 
(Farrar), 256 

Relationship: case worker and adolescent, 4, 86, 165; case 
worker and volunteer, 51, 137; client and volunteer, 
139, 51; family and children’s agencies, 249, 256, 
274; personnel consultant and soldier, 339; worker 
and client, 5, 21, 30, 36, 46, 62, 71, 87, 99, 131, 145, 
165, 185, 208, 219, 224, 229, 258, 285, 299, 333, 346, 
353, 389; worker and supervisor, 57, 284, 346, 387; 
See also Co-operation, Family relations 

Relatives: attitude toward amputees, 365; in Old Age 
Assistance, 372 

Relief: families of tuberculous patients, 70; Home Relief 
cases, 372; meaning of, 285, 348; supplementation, 65; 
in wartime, 13 

es for Placement has Meaning, The (Hutchinson), 


Retarded child, case work with, 54 

RICE, KATHARINE S. (and Robbins), Post-Discharge 
Planning in a Mental Hygient Unit, 381 

RIGGS, FRIEDA W., Case Reading in Public Assistance 
Supervision, 370 
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ROBBINS, LEWIS L. (and Rice), Post-Discharge Plan- 
ning in a Mental Hygiene Unit, 381 

——, bea HEALY, Problems in Convalescent 
‘are, 


CHLESS, BESSIE G., Social Case Work Services to 

the Arthritic Patient, 331 

SCHMALZ, ROBERT M. (and Freeman), Case Work 
Skills in a Worker’s Service Bureau, 19 

SCHMITZ, MARIAN E., The Use of Volunteers in Case 
Work, 50 

School of Social Work curriculum, 384 

SCHRAMM, GUSTAV L., book review, 158 

Selective Service, 32, 204, 215, 228, 266 

Service: to Amputees (Nathan), 363; to Residents of a 
Public Housing Project (Black), 351; center for vet- 
erans, 203; See also Military setting 

Sexual disturbance, 10, 25, 143, 165, 192, 298 

Short Contact: in Wartime, The (Emery), 27; counseling, 
24, 37, 73; in military counseling, 102, 123, 223, 339; 
service to amputees, 364; in trade union, 217 

Short-Term Therapy in a Military Setting (Lehman), 223 

Signing Out of Tuberculous Patients, The (Berman and 
Berman), 67 

SILBERPFENNIG, JUDITH, book review, 75 

SILVERMAN, ANNE ROSENTHAL, Case Work with 
Day Nursery Clients, 95 é 

Social Case Work Services to the Arthritic Patient 
(Schless), 331 

Social Service Employees Union, 19 

Social Service Index, use in induction center, 266 

Social statistics and research, courses in, 385 

Social work, background of, 249, 260 

— Assists an Army Chaplain, A (Goldman), 
1 


Some Aspects of the Use of Institutional Convalescent 
Care for Children (Keylin), 182 

Some Psychiatric Aspects of the Returned Soldier (Fut- 
terman), 313 

Spastic child, case work with, 51 

Staff participation, 287 

STEIN, HERMAN D., Helping Men Rejected at an 
Induction Station, 228 

STEINER, LEE R., Readers’ Forum, 154 

Student: Problems in Field Work in a Public Assistance 
Agency (Tannar), 345; supervision, 284 

Supervision: army consultation service, 125; by child wel- 
fare consultant, 387; field work, 345; of foster homes, 
34, 246, 258, 310; philosophy of, 57, 375; public 
agency, 44, 283, 315, 345, 370, 387; of volunteers, 50; 
See also Professional skills, Training, and so on 

SYTZ, FLORENCE, Readers’ Forum, 113 


T aAnnar, VIRGINIA L., Student Problems in Field 
Work in a Public Assistance Agency, 345 

Teaching: case work, 284, 345, 374, 385; basic areas of 
social work, 384; See also Professional skills, Super- 
vision, Training, and so on 

Therapy, in military counseling, 104, 126, 170, 211, 223, 
_381; See also Case work, Professional skill 

Training: of administrator, 375; of industrial counselor, 

» 177; in merged agency, 253; for military social 

work, 123, 152, 197; public agency worker, 44, 283, 
315, 345; the volunteer, 50, 138 

Treatment, medical, 290, 326, 332; See also Case work, 
Diagnosis, Professional skill, and so on. 

Tuberculous, 67 


UNMARRIED mother, 129, 141 
Use of Volunteers in Case Work, The (Schmitz), 50 


VALUE of Social Service Information in the Examina- 
tion of Selectees, The (Hyde and Ki 
—— am, 163 . " a ee 
Jeteran: e—A Challenge to C WwW i 
203; 173, 194, 312, 381 a 
Vocational counseling, 11, 16, 21, 63, 87, 206 
Volunteer: in Case Work Treatment, The (Avrunin), 137; 
in family agency, 50 : 


W AGNER, MARGARET W., Mental Hazards in Old 
- son book review, 359, 394 
ar: and adolescents, 3, 83, 163, 304; child-placing agency, 
36; child welfare in Britain, 271; day pn 343° 273: 
examination of selectees, 266; girls with venereal dis- 
ease, 163; housing project, 351, 356; rehabilitation of 
servicemen, 102, 173, 194, 203, 312; relocation pro- 
gram, 108; short contact cases, 27; social workers in 
-A.C., 152, 197; See also Military setting 
WEIDENREICH, MARION, Function as a Psychological 
Concept: A Dissenting Opinion, 60 
— MILTON, Case Work in a Military Setting, 


Worker’s service bureau, 19 
Working mothers, 22, 95, 177, 186, 243, 388 


YERGER,, JOHN H., In Times Like These, 194 
ENDER, MARY M., book review, 76 








SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
July 23 to August 4 


The Seminars will give particular attention 
to the problems of discharged veterans 
and their families. 


ADVANCED CASE WoRK, emphasizing the 
integration of psychiatric, medical and 
social case work treatment. 

Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 
SUPERVISORY METHOD IN SOCIAL CASE 
Work, as applied to current problems and 


community planning. 
Mrs. Lucille N. Austin 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE, in connection 
with rehabilitation. 
Dr. Felix Deutsch 


THE STATUS OF THE VETERAN, as it affects 
economic and social developments. 
Dr. Eveline M. Burns 





For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 








SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a 
Program of Social Work Education Lead- 
ing to the Degree of Master of Social 
Science. 


Academic Year Opens June 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years 
of academic credits, covering two quarters 
of theory, three quarters of field practice 
in selected social agencies, and the writing 
of a thesis. 


The demand is urgent for qualified social 
workers to meet the complex problems of 
postwar rehabilitation. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1944 


Medical Social Work in the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Program Eleanor Cockerill 


A Task for Social Work in Connection with Psy- 
chiatric Rehabilitation 
Helen Witmer and Phebe Rich 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for 
Social Work, 1944 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 














Advance Announcement— 








SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK 
1945 : Edited by Russell H. Kurtz 


THE NEW VOLUME, expected about March 1, records social work’s 
changing program in the emergency setting of all-out war. It continues 
the plan of previous volumes, reporting the current status of organized 
activities in social work and related fields, and includes selected bibliographies 
and an extensive directory section. 


WE were as distressed as our most disappointed customer when the 
earlier edition went out of print, and could not be reprinted because of 
paper shortages. For this volume we are making the largest initial 


printing ever made of a Foundation book. But order early. 
628 pages. $3.25 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22 Street New York 10, N. Y. 























February, 1945, The Family 








